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a story-book, there cannot be instanced, from the first 
page of it to the very last, one solitary passage, 
sentence, or incident, that has ever moved even one of 


T is something to have written the next best story- | its many millions of readers either to tears or to 
book to “‘ Robinson Crusoe” in the estimation of | laughter. Whatever else may be said of the delightful 
those clear-sighted, bright-eyed critics, the schoolboys | story-book we have already spoken of as ranking next 


of England. And ; 

this is precisely | 

what has been ac- 

complished by the 

author of ‘* Tom - 

Brown’s School | OF Ze 
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will probably equal 
Defoe’s incom- 
parable master- | >! of | 
piece. It is that | A f P 2 = 
one dominant - 3 a 
characteristic in 
point of fact which 
constitutes the pecu- 
liar and distinctive 
fascination of the 
tale there told by 
the great pam- 
phleteer. Reading 
hispurely imaginary 
narrative of the ship- 
wrecked mariner, 
the boys of many 
successive genera- 
tions all the world 
over have found the 
actual surpassed by 
the purely fictitious. 
Insomuch that as 
compared with the 
dream-born Robin- 
son Crusoe, his true 
phototype, the 
once living and 
breathing Alexander 
Selkirk is but the 
merest spectral and 
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this is said nearly 
tverything is said 
of the one peerless fiction beloved beyond all others in 
boyhood. The remarkable fact was once pointed out 
fous by the greatest of all modern humorists that, 
mimitable and unsurpassable as Robinson Crusoe is as 
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to it in the estima- 
tion of schoolboys, 
at the least that 
cannot. Anybody 
who has ever read 


| Tom Brown, even 
| though but once, 
| and that hurriedly, 


will bear us out in 
our assertion, drawn 
from our own inti- 
mate knowledge of 
the book as an 
especial favourite, 
that some portions 
of the narrative are 
readable only with 
a lump in the throat 
and brimming eyes, 
and that others— 
plenty of them—are 
readable only with 
a roar. The book 
is thoroughly 
delightful. It is 
more than that, it 
is one of the whole- 
somest, heartiest 
books in our imagi- 
native literature. 
It is racy of the 
soil from which it 
has sprung — that 
of Berkshire. 
Throughout the 
whole work there is 
appreciable on the 
reader’s palate the 
tonic flavour or 


| twang of mother. 


wit. The author’s 
manner of compo- 
sition, instead of 
being in any way 
rhetorical, is in- 


| tensely, at times almost defiantly, conversational. As, 
let us say, where, in his pleasant exordium, descriptive 
of the Vale of the White Horse, he imagines himself 
and his reader drawing rein for a moment at the door 
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of a wayside tavern, where the former asks of the 
attendant Boniface— 

“What is the name of your hill, landlord ?’ 

‘ Blawing Stwun Hill, sir, to be sure.’ 

[READER.—‘ Sturm ?’ 

AvuTHoR.— Stone, stupid; the blowing stone.’]” 

Whereupon the amber ale of the locality is poured 
from a brown jug in the landlord’s hand with a crash 
into the long tapering glasses offered to the travellers 
for their refreshment, and the mystic name of the hill 
is in another minute, just as mystically explained. 
Mounted, by the way, on his favourite hobby of the 
White Horse, in the vale of that ilk, —a subject 
selected by him as. the special theme of a subsequent 
effusion—the author of Tom Brown, in that his first 
literary undertaking, went off at once at a canter. And 
in doing so he also witched the schoolboy world, as well 
as others who had already, unhappily for them, grown 
out of it, by his noble horsemanship. For every one 
recognised—there was not one amongst them in effect 
who could for an instant have failed to recognise—in 
this ‘‘Old Boy,” as he facetiously called himself, who 
had written ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days,” one of the 
truest-hearted men in all England. Applying to him 
rather freely the couplet originally applied by Lord 
Lytton to one of the greatest of the Etonians the 
exhilarated readers of that Berkshire novelist might, 
even in the belief of his being really Old, have said of 
him unhesitatingly— 
** Nor (years), nor toil his freshness can destroy, 
And Time still leaves all (Rugby) in the Boy.” 

The truth all the while as to his age being simply this, 
that he was in his thirty-third year when his maiden 
work was produced, and his literary reputation thereby 
at once and at a single bound established. 

Thomas Hughes, barrister, novelist, and member of 
Parliament, was born on the 2oth October, 1823, 
and is the second son of John Hughes, Esq., of Don- 
nington Priory, near Newbury, in Berkshire. His 
childhood was passed in the midst of those scenes in 
his native county with which he has since familiarised 
such multitudes of his readers in both hemispheres. 
His boyhood was run through no less happily at Rugby, 
where his education was presided over by Dr. Arnold, 
towards whom, as all the world knows, he has, in the 
first and happiest of his effusions, very signally attested 
alike his gratitude and his veneration. As a stripling 
of eighteen he went from the great school in Warwick- 
shire to the University of Oxford, where in 1841 he 
was entered as a student of Oriel College. A residence 
of three years having elapsed, he graduated B.A. in 
1845, and as a younger soon devoted his energies 
thenceforth in London to preparing himself for the 
higher branch of the legal profession. Having pursued 
his studies at Lincoln’s Inn and duly eaten his terms 
at the Inner Temple, he was eventually called to the 
Bar on the 28th January, 1848, at the very moment, as 
it happened, when Europe was about to enter upon a 
new cycle of revolutions. Prior to this he had, in 1847, 
married Fanny, the daughter of the Rev. James Ford, 
a Prebendary of Exeter. Entering betimes upon his 


career as a barrister, he practiced in the Equity Courts. 





Thanks to his hero Tom Brown, with whom from the 
first so many would perversely insist upon identifying 
him, he has long come to be regarded as a sort of arch. 
representative of those who are popularly known as 
muscular Christians. However this may be, there can 
be little doubt of the fact, as it appears to us, that with 
a soul keenly alive to the Divine scheme of Chris. 
tianity, the author of Tom Brown has a body not one 
jot less keenly alive than that of his supposed alter ego 
to the enjoyment of athletic sports of nearly every 
imaginable description. His repudiation of his fancied 
identity with his namesake we shall come to after. 
wards. But in the meantime we take at once for 
granted his participation, we won’t say with his other 
self, but we will simply say with the other Tom, in all 
the wholesome and vigorous enjoyments familiar to 
the schoolboy and the collegian, some of which are still 
held to rejoicingly by them as men of the world, after 
their choice of a profession. Regarding the resem. 
ance, in this particular at least, as in a great measure 
undeniable, we are fain to consider one of the happiest 
descriptions in the second half of Tom Brown’s ani- 
mated history as a charming little morsel of self-revela- 
tion on the part of the novelist. It is that in which he 
describes so very vividly the angling exploits of his 
hero in the early morning at Squire Durley’s. Having 
selected an insinuating red hackle and alder fly from 
his well-worn book, and having then slung his creel 
over his shoulder, Tom, we are told, set out along the 
bank of the brimming trout-stream. A tempting spot 
having been reached, he there reels out yard after yard 
of his tapering line, and lightly drops his collar of flies 
on the dimpling surface. Another cast sends his mimic 
insects quivering through the air until they alight deli- 
cately close to the opposite bank under a tuft of rushes. 
On throwing a third time there is a great lunge and 
splash and the next moment, as we read, “ the lithe 
rod bent double, the gut collar sprang along, cutting 
through the water like mad” the reader taking part 
with the narrator in the breathless excitement with 
which the latter recounts the playing of the fish by its 
captor until, a shallow in the stream being reached, 
the speckled back turns over, the yellow sides are 
gleaming, an open mouth becomes momentarily visible, 
and the next instant the prize is dexterously scooped 
out on the green sward with a whoop that might have 
been heard at the squire’s house in the distance. Then 
it is that, speaking for his hero, and unquestionably, 
as it seems to us, in a great measure also for himself, 
the author of Tom Brown declares “ the intense delight 
of grassing your first big fish after a nine months’ fast 
to be, “‘ beyond your first leg-hit in your first match at 
Lord’s ; beyond the grating of your racing-boat against 
the boat ahead in your first race; beyond the first 
half-mife of a burst from the cover-side in November, 
when the hounds in the field ahead may be covered 
with a table-cloth, no one but the huntsman and a top- 
sawyer or two being between you and them ”—beyon 
even, as he declares by way of climax, the first brief 
after your call to the bar, if it comes within the twelve- 
month! Enjoying,as he doubtless would, and as ™ 
truth alone, became one who did things not by halves, 
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but with his whole heart, the practice of his profession, 
the author of Tom Brown, we have not one instant’s 
doubt of this, must have enjoyed immeasurably more, 
when the time came for it, his brilliantly successful 
entrance into a higher profession by far than the law— 
the profession of letters! One that flung open before 
him the doors of Parliament, and that, as a still grander 
reward, afforded him the opportunity of uttering the 
thoughts and feelings and aspirations he cherished the 
most dearly at heart, and of doing so ina voice that 
would be listened to far and wide—happiset boon of all 
for him—by the rising generation! That turn in the 
tide which, taken at the flood, was thus pleasantly to 
lead him on to something better than is usually meant 
by fortune—to a household popularity that made his 
very name welcome on the hearths of all the lettered 
English-speaking people in both hemispheres—came at 
last for him in 1856, when, in obedience, to a happy 
impulse, he sat down and wrote ‘‘Tom Brown's 
Schooldays.” It has been said before now that if any 
man would sit down and write quite truly and unaffect- 
edly from his own personal experiences, he could hardly 
fail to produce a book the interest of which would be 
little less than enthralling. And that is precisely what 
Thomas Hughes did when he penned, quite as unaffect- 
edly as he might have talked to us conversationally 
the two parts of his history of Tom Brown—now at 
Rugby, now at Oxford. Between the appearance of 
those two parts there was the interval of a lustre. The 
Schooldays were produced in 1856. ‘‘ Tom Brown at 
Oxford” was published in three volumes in 1861, after 
having been issued serially, in monthly instalments, 
through the pages of Macmillan. Immediately between 
the two there was written, and published in a single 
volume, illustrated by the pencil of Richard Doyle, the 
acount of the Long Vacation Ramble of a London 
Clerk, entitled, ‘‘ The Scouring of the White Horse.” 
This isthe work we have already referred to as the one 
in which the author, mounting anew his favourite 
hobby, traversed more in detail ground to which he had 
previously introduced his readers in the earlier chapters 
of his maiden book about his hero’s school days. It is 
inthe two narratives relating to Tom Brown, however, 
that he has given us the best runnings from the wine- 
press of his genius. However much he may protest 
modestly against the idea that he and his hero are one, 
there he himself, at any rate, is, as author, in every 
word of ‘ Tom Brown's School Days,” and of “Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” thoroughly and delightfully. One 
talises his individuality, of course, his social status, 
his character, alike as a man of letters and as a poli- 
lian, on taking note otherwise of his miscellaneous 
Witings, of the salient incidents of his personal career, 
of the speeches delivered by him, now within, now 
without, the walls of the Imperial Legislature, but the 
man himself we all get to know far more accurately 
though the truthful outpouring of his whole nature in 
those two charming fictions, on completing which he 
might have exclaimed almost exultantly, liberavi 
imam meam! It is a matter of interest no doubt for 
wth as appreciate their general excellence the most 
‘rdially to learn what may have been the course taken 








in life otherwise by the author of such thoroughly 
genial productions. Everybody acquainted with the 
imaginary history of Tom Brown naturally enough 
comes to know with satisfaction, for example, that the 
writer of it has long since taken his place among the 
independent members of the House of Commons. 
Returned first of all by one of the great metropolitan 
constituencies, Mr. Hughes held his seat there for up- 
wards of three years, from the July of 1865 till the 
November of 1868, as M.P. for Lambeth. Then it 
was he obtained the suffrages of the electors of Frome, 
for whom he still holds his ground, on the Liberal side 
of the house below the gangway, as their representa- 
tive. His advanced views as a politician were clearly 
enough indicated from the outset. For some time he 
was among the most active members of the Reform 
League, from which position however, in 1867, he 
withdrew, from a conviction no doubt that further 
agitation of that kind had then become altogether 
superfluous. Apart from his three writings already 
particularised he has in several instances employed his 
pen effectively in the production of tracts and essays of 
singular earnestness and originality. Foremost amongst 
these ranks, in our estimation, a very remarkable and 
arresting paper originally issued, price 1s., under the 
title of ‘‘ Religio Laici,” as the initial number of the 
so-called ‘‘ Tracts for Priests and People,” penned, 
amongst others, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, and pub- 
lished at stated intervals by the Messrs. Macmillan. 
Seven years afterwards “ Religio Laici” was reprinted, 
in 1868, price 2d., under the title of ‘A Layman’s 
Faith.” And brief though it is, extending to no more 
than 31 octavo pages altogether, the argument therein 
set forth is as powerful and as soul-awakening in its 
earnestness as anything its author has ever produced. 
Its eloquence is blunt, homely, and colloquial. But in 
every word of it there is the pulsation of a true man’s 
heart. Thrice in his life Mr. Hughes has undertaken 
to edit the effusions of a contemporary author, upon 
each occasion contributing to the work an eminently 
characteristic preface by way of introduction. One of 
these, for instance, was upon the issuing by Triibner 
and Co., in 1859, of a new edition of the manly and 
whimsical ‘‘ Biglow Papers” of James Russell Lowell, 
not the least facetious or the least astute of the new 
race of American humorists. Another of these occa- 
sions was that in which an editorial preface was con- 
tributed by the author of Tom Brown to the poems of 
W. G. M. Whitmore. The third and last occasion of 
this kind was that in which the Member for Frome 
edited with a courtly little preface of 8 pages the trans- 
lations from the French, by Nassau Senior, M.A., 
under the author’s direction, of ‘‘ The Trades Unions 
of England,” written by M. le Comte de Paris. The 
argument therein set forth was an endeavour to meet 
calmly and dispassionately, in a thoughtful if not pro- 
found treatise, what was hardly in any way spoken of 
extravagantly as ‘the greatest and most difficult pro- 
blem of our time.” Six editions of the remarkable 
paper thus penned by the young Orleans Prince had 
already, in the spring of 1869, made their appearance. 
A German translation was known to be in the press 
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when the English translation was published. The 
work was at the least bold and searching, if it failed to 
be, as it could hardly do otherwise than fail to be, ex- 
haustive. Its English editor, it should be added, was 
in many ways well chosen, for, in addition to the fact 
of his views being on the whole thoroughly sympathetic, 
he himself had been already enrolled as one of the 
Royal Trades Union Commissioners. Nearly ten 
years previously, in 1860, he had drawn up tersely and 
forcibly, in a pamphlet of 47 pages, an account of a 
memorable lock-out of engineers. He was, so far as 
might be, master of his subject, and as such was well 
qualified to pronounce as to the force and value of the 
Comte de Paris’ reasoning. The substance of two 
powerful lectures, originally delivered by Mr. Hughes 
at the Working Men’s College in Great Ormond Street, 
lectures recounting very vividly the moving incidents 
of ‘“‘ The Struggle for Kansas,” was published in 1862 
as a sort of appendix or supplement to eight lectures, 
giving a comprehensive sketch of the History of the 
United States by J. M. Ludlow. Akin to this produc- 
tion, at the least in fervour, was a speech delivered by 
Mr. Hughes at Exeter Hall on the 29th January, 1863, 
on “‘ The Cause of Freedom,” an address afterwards 
published by him with notes and introductory remarks 
in the way of earnest enforcement. As at once a 
graceful and patriotic addition to the “‘ Sunday Library 
for Household Reading,” Mr. Hughes, in 1868, wrote 
a ‘‘ Life of Alfred the Great,” worthy, to our thinking, 
of a far wider popularity than any it has yet attained. 
Cleverly epitomised, though the heroic incidents are in 
that animated narrative, it is really about as little to 
the purpose directing attention to it here as affording 
any one the means of estimating at their true value the 
exceptional powers of our author as it would be if, to 
the same end, we were absurdly to insist upon the cir- 
cumstance that he has been known to score so many 
in the cricket-field, or that he is as a simple matter-of- 
fact Colonel of the r9th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers. 
His capabilities, his idiosyncrasy, his whole tempera- 
ment are alone in every way recognisable through the 
pages in which he has recounted the school and college 
life of his hero, Tom Brown. The novelist and his 
creation, we are ready to admit this since the former 
insists upon it so emphatically, are in no way to be 
regarded as identical. ‘He is not I,” says Mr. 
Hughes, “‘ either as boy or man ”’—adding immediately 
with captivating naiveté—“ in fact, not to beat about 
the bush (he) is a much braver and nobler and purer 
fellow than I ever was.” Reading which one is tempted 
to add on one’s own part, “I would not hear thine 
enemy say so, Horatio!” We can quite understand, 
however, the sensitiveness with which an essentially 
manly nature, like that of the author of Tom Brown, 
shrank, as he puts it himself, rather strongly, with ‘a 
sort of loathing and disgust” from the notion of having 
painted a favourable likeness of himself in a work of 
fiction. So poignantly did he feel this, that he declares 
the natural pleasure experienced by him at the un- 
looked for popularity of the schoolboy to have been 
materially diminished by the pertinacity with which so 
many persisted in identifying Tom Brown with Thomas 








Hughes. Besides their both having the same Christian 
name, each was born in Berkshire, was educated at 
Rugby, was removed thence to Oxford ; each was the 
son of a country gentleman—the father of the one 
being Squire John Brown, of the other Squire John 
Hughes. In these and similar coincidences there might 
be found at least some excuse for the popular confusion 
of ideas as to the supposed identity of the hero and 
the novelist. However, accepting frankly the positive 
assertion of the latter, that the two of them were on 
no account to be jumbled up together, the one radiantly 
undeniable fact remains that in jis manner of describing 
his hero, the novelist has very clearly and quite un. 
mistakably revealed himself. There is but one portrait, 
we will allow, as he says himself, in the whole book, 
and in that instance the real name is given, meaning, 
of course, no other than Dr. Arnold. But the current 
of the narrative runs so clearly from first to last that, 
as it flows from his pen, the author himself is glassed 
therein quite unwittingly on his own part, no doubt, 
but at every turn of the leaf to his reader’s instant 
recognition. Scarcely have we run through half-a- 
dozen pages before we have got to know the sound of 
his voice and the ring of his footstep quite familiarly. 
He makes us perfectly at home with him at first 
starting. He is precisely one of those on accidentally 
meeting whom we forget in a few seconds that we have 
been total strangers hitherto. It is with him in his 
mere manner, as it is with some people’s appearance— 
it claims our attention bearing on the very face of ita 
letter of recommendation. According to a well known 
remark made about him by one of the greatest of his con- 
temporaries, you could not have been detained ten 
minutes under an archway by a shower of rain in 
company with Edward Burke, but what through 
his chance conversation with you there in the street 
you would have learnt in those beaux moments 
to recognise the fact that your accidental acquain- 
tance was a person of extraordinary powers. Open- 
ing ‘Tom Brown’s School Days” for the first 
time, you perceive quite as distinctly that the author, 
who is there chatting to you with such delightful 
abandon is not only a right down good fellow ingrained, 
but that his heart is as large and warm as his eyes are 
bright and kindly, as the grasp of his hand is cordial, 
or as his voice is pleasantly flavoured with the unmis 
takable twang of Berkshire. Even his little asides 
somehow help to realise his thoroughly genial indi- 
viduality. Instance this where he is quoting upon 4m 
early page Asser’s parenthetic exultation when recount: 
ing Alfred the Great’s victory over the Danes in the 
White Horse Valley: ‘‘‘ Evat quoque in eodem loco wns 
spinosa arbor brevis admodum (quam nos ipsi nosins 
propriis oculis vidimus)’—Bless the old chronicle! 

whimsically exclaims the author of Tom Brown, “ Does 
he think nobody ever saw the ‘single thorn tree’ but 
himself?” Immediately after this dropping—"4iv) 
into the very boastfulness he has the instant befor 
been good humouredly deprecating— thus: “ Why, 
there it (wnica spinosa arbor) stands to this very day Just 
on the edge of the slope, and I saw it not three wen 
since; an old single thorn tree, ‘‘ marvellous stumpy: 
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—— 
i least, if it isn’t the same tree, it ought to have been, 
jyit's just. where the battle must have been won or 
jst"—and so forth. Whatever he talks to us about 
discusses. so to speak, from the average human 
wel—not from stilts, or from a balloon, or grandiosely 
x cathedra. The particular quality he first gives us a 
gste of very delectably, is that manifested by him 
ten in its quintessence as a humourist. Tom’s nurse, 
jrexample, is touched off delightfully in a phrase, in 
he mere turn of an antithesis, where it is said of her 
hat she ‘‘ seemed to have two left hands and no head.” 
juite upon a par with her, by the way, being poor half- 
sitted Jacob Doodlecalf, of whom not long afterwards 
tisremarked almost par parenthése that ‘‘ everything 
ame to pieces in his hands, and nothing would stop in 
jishead.” For broad and racy humour of description, 
ain, nothing can well be better in its way than the 
xeount given almost at the outset of the story of the 
“Veast”’ down in the Berkshire village, with its 
‘jingling matches” and bouts between the “old 
gmesters” at what is familiarly known all through 
tat country side as the backswording. The manly, 
vholesome heartening moral of the book one first gets 
inotion of in its full integrity through Squire Brown’s 
ulvice to the boy-hero the eve before the latter starts 
or Rugby. Everybody who has read the story (and 
thse who have not can’t do better than turn to it 
immediately) will perfectly well remember the speech 
rerred to, beginning ‘Now Tom, my boy,” and 
itlivered by the honest Squire to his son, evidently a 
thip of the old block, at their last confabulation toge- 
ther in the Peacock, at Islington. Tom’s journey 
down the next day to the great school in Warwick- 
hire, as a passenger outside the Tallyho, is as good in 
is way as a reminiscence of Old Weller. An antici- 
pative relish of the fun and frolic of those who are so 
son to be Tom Brown’s school companions the reader 
dbtains from the talk of old Blowhard, the guard, who 
mly comes out at his best, as it seems to us, when he 
las lit up his tough-looking, doubtful cheroot, one you 
might have tied round your finger, and three whiffs 
fom which would have knocked any one else out of 
time! Arrived at Rugby, the foot of the author of 
“Tom Brown,” as one may say, is “‘on his native 
heath, and his name is Macgregor.” Scud East, 
described significantly at starting, as a ‘“‘ well plucked 
un” is the foremost figure to engage our attention, and 
when Tom Brown’s whole story is run out, after he has 
quitted not only Rugby, but Oxford, Scud East, or 
Harry East, as we have by that time got to call him by 
preference, is about the last of all his school or college 
fiends to slip from our remembrance. What first 
kindles our ardour in regard to Tom Brown’s career at 
Rugby is the account given by Mr. Hughes of the 
School House match. Directly we get to hear the 
thud, thud of the football, he has his will with 
is, we hang upon his every word and listen to 
him delightedly. Reading his moving narrative of 
the vicissitudes of the contest, Old Brooke, the 
captain, is in our eyes for the time being like one 
ofthe heroes in the war between the Greeks and the 
fojans. Crab Jones even is an epic figure in his way, 








, in his mouth, the 
queerest, coolest fish in Rugby.” Remembering how 
he gets rolled over in one of the great crises of the 
game, rising from the mélée smothered with mud, but 
with the straw still in his mouth, himself as imper- 
turbable as ever, one reads without the smallest in- 
credulity the statement here set forth in regard to Crab 
Jones, that ‘if he were tumbled into the moon this 
minute he would just pick himself up without taking 
his hands out of his pockets or turning a hair.” Ofa 
piece with the game itself is Pater Brooke’s speech 
afterwards, when returning thanks for the cheers of his 
lieges in his two-fold capacity as head of the eleven 
and head of the bigside football. Another almost as 
exciting and heroic contest in its way is the fight be- 
tween Tom Brown and Slogger Williams, of the latter 
of whom particularly, as he is by far the bigger fellow 
of the two, we read with no small sense of satisfaction 
at the very commencement that he appeared to have 
no spring from the loins, and was “‘feebleish, not to 
say shipwrecky, about the knees.” It is when the 
gentler student, George Arthur, is seated at his 
window in convalescence one evening at sunset, when 
around the tops of the great feathering elms the rooks 
are circling and clanging, that we seem to obtain the 
first true touch of sentiment in the School Days. 
‘* The elms rustled, the sparrows in the ivy just out- 
side the window chirped and fluttered about, quarrelling 
and making it up again, the rooks, young and old, 
talked in chorus, and the merry shouts of the boys and 
the sweet click of the cricket-bats came up cheerily 
from below.” Tenderer, loftier aspirations than those 
familiar to the ordinary run of schoolboys rise out of 
the chastened hearts of the two friends, meaning Tom 
Brown and young Arthur. Even here, in the midst of 
their emotional talk, one gets a morsel of honest 
schoolboy fun, when Tom, by way of cheering up his 
sick companion, tells him that Old Gravey, the magpie, 
‘** wont look pleased,” he says “‘all I can do, and sticks 
his head first on one side and then on the other, and 
blinks at me before he’ll begin to eat, tll I am half 
inclined to box his ears!” About as incongruous a 
remark in regard to a magpie as that of one of the 
Brothers Cheeryble in regard to Tim Linkinwater’s 
tame blackbird, whom brother Charles apostrophises as 
‘a dog!” saying of him that he should have had a 
gold cage years ago if it would have done him any good. 
It is through Arthur's influence over him at Rugby that 
Tom Brown’s character is in a great measure elevated 
and ennobled. Conscious of the good thus done to 
him, our hero, at the close of his career as a Rugbian, 
learns for the first time that his having been placed 
under that benign influence has been done all along at 
the instance of the great schoolmaster. Then Tom’s 
last shadowy doubts, in regard to Dr. Arnold as an 
innovator, vanish at once and for ever. ‘‘ He gave 
way at all points,” as we read, “and the enemy 
marched right over him — cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, the land transport corps and the camp follow- 
ers.” As we are closing the School Days, the news 
has come to Tom Brown, during a holiday excursion 
of his in Scotland, the startling affecting news of the 
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death of Dr. Arnold. Hurrying southward, he revisits 
the scene of his happy school life. It is near the 
honoured grave of Dr. Arnold, behind the altar in 
Rugby Chapel, that the reader in a manner bids Tom 
Brown farewell. And ‘‘ where better could we leave 
him,” says the author tenderly, “than at the altar at 
which he had first caught a glimpse of the glory of his 
birthright ?” Simply enough, but very touchingly, it 
was to Mrs. Arnold, of Fox Howe, that ‘‘ Tom Brown’s 
School Days” was inscribed, immediately on its first 
publication, the author intimating in his dedication 
that to her and hers he owed more than he could ever 
forget or even acknowledge. And it may here be added 
that the sequel which, five years afterwards, in 186r1, 
made its appearance was in its turn inscribed, “in tes- 
timony of ever increasing affection and gratitude,” to 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, now but very recently 
deceased. 

As a delightful exception to the almost invariable 
rule by which sequels are, nearly as a matter of course, 
failures, ‘‘ Tom Brown at Oxford,” whether read piece- 
meal in Macmillan’s Magazine, as it first appeared there 
in its serial form, or altogether in three volumes, when 
completed and issued from the press severally, was 
found in every respect to be nearly on a par with the 
““School Days.” Having in due course quitted the 
youngsters at Rugby, we find Tom almost immediately 
on his arrival at the university well able to hold his 
own amongst the oldsters, as one may reasonably, by 
contrast with his school-mates, call his fellow-gowns- 
men. The humorous relish of the narrative here, as 
there, is just as readily recognisable. Take for example 
the incidental mention of Drysdale’s white bulldog, 
Jack, a gem in his way, with his brow broad and mas- 
sive, his skin as fine as a lady’s, and his tail as taper 
and nearly as thin as a clay-pipe. ‘‘ His general look,” 
we there read, ‘“‘and a way he had of going snuzzling 
about the calves of strangers were not pleasant for 
nervous people.” The moral enforced by the whole 
narrative may not inaptly be indicated again, as it 
seems to us, by another casual excerpt. Reference, 
one while, having been made to what is always jokingly 
spoken of by the world at large as Wild Oats—‘‘ The 
only one thing to do with wild oats,” says the writer, 
‘is to put them carefully into the hottest part of the 
fire and get them burnt to dust, every seed of them.” 
Nevertheless, all through, in the enforcement of this 
grave moral, there is mingled with a strenuous in- 
sistance upon its inestimable value, and, for that 
matter also, upon its imperative necessity, a pleasant, 
boyish, bantering fun, that takes away from it alto- 
gether the notion of anything at all like sermonising. 
A single instance will suffice to illustrate something of 
what is here meant. Blake and Drysdale, two of the 
most brilliant scapegraces among the fellow-students 
of Tom Brown at St. Ambrose College, finding, at the 
end of a night’s spree elsewhere, that Tom has retired 
to rest without, through pure forgetfulness, first of all 
sporting his oak, coolly enter his chambers uninvited, 
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the clinking of glasses, the glare of lights from the 
adjoining room, and the rather startling sound of voices 
and laughter, Tom appearing suddenly in his night. 
gear upon the threshold, is thus accosted—“ Neyer 
sport your oak, old boy,” says Drysdale; “it’s a bad 
habit,” adding, “‘ You don’t know at what time in the 
morning you may entertain angels unawares.” To all 
which Tom Brown’s sole rejoinder, with a half indig- 
nant laugh, is—‘‘ You’re a rum pair of angels, any- 
how!” Together with an intense appreciation of the 
humorous, the author of Tom Brown manifests at 
every opportunity a passionate love of Nature, particu. 
larly in association with out-door life, and most of all 
in connection with its manly sports and athletic amuse. 
ments. Describing the purlieus of Oxford in the 
spring-time: ‘‘ You may almost hear the thick grass 
growing,” he exclaims in a rapture, ‘‘and the buds on 
tree and shrubs are changing from brown, red, and 
purple into emerald green under your eyes.” Obsery- 
ing immediately afterwards, with a gusto worthy of him 
at his best in the School Days, ‘‘ A quick ear may feast 
at one time on those three sweet sounds, the thud-thud 
of the eight-oar, the crack of the rifles at the weirs, and 
the click of the bat on the Magdalen ground.” His 
delight again in expatiating on the pleasures of the 
hayfield is contagious in its exhilaration. There is a 
pleasant animation, too, in his description of the Long 
Walk in Christ Church Meadows at Commemoration 
time, the vivacity of the scene being all the pleasanter 
besides from its bringing Tom Brown and his special 
friend, John Hardy, into their first happy association 
respectively with Mary Porter and Katie Winter. As 
charming a scene as any in the book is the love scene 
which occurs soon afterwards between Tom and his 
soi disant cousin Mary, when the latter answered blush- 
ingly his enquiry as to the meaning of the heliotrope, 
a spray of which she has just dropped and he 
has just captured—it’s meaning that is in the 
language of flowers—‘‘ Je vous aime.” At the close 
of that chapter—it is the fifteenth of the second 
volume, we leave Tom Brown in dreamy meditation at 
his open window after nightfall, when all the household 
have retired to rest, and it is with a sense of the charm 
of the whole scene upon us that we read how “the 
scent of the heliotrope bed in the flower-garden below 
seemed to rise very strongly on the night air.” Even 
when Tom sometimes is not altogether in the right, as 
where, after partaking of Squire Wurley’s hospitality, 
he breaks out in unmeasured terms on the ruffian 
directly his ruffianism is revealed to him past all mis- 
From the first the reader sees from the 
mere aspect and manner of the man that Squire 


Wurley’s character is utterly worthless and disreputable.’ 


‘‘ His cheeks,” we are told, ‘‘ were beginning to fall 
into chaps, his full lips had a liquorish look ‘about 
them, and bags were beginning to form under his light 
blue eyes.” When at length, however, after playing 
billiards with the scoundrel and maundering about his 
place all the morning, Tom at last comes to recognise 
what we have seen clearly enough all along, it is wit 
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the young fellow breaks out in terms of withering 
scorn against his entertainer. Telling him right out 
in so many words, ‘“‘I am sorry to have wasted a day 
in the company of a man who sets up for a country 
gentleman with the tongue of a Thames barge, and the 
heart of a Jew pawnbroker.” Occasionally the author 
of Tom Brown applies an idiomatic phrase over-force- 
fully, almost proianely, as it seems to us, to themes 
hardly admitting of them by reason of their awful 
solemnity, as where, for example, he speaks of our 
“taking our final header out of this riddle of a world.” 
Even these colloquialisms, however, have also about 
them at times, it must be acknowledged, a very 
singular impressiveness. Instance this where he 
remarks, after the homeliest fashion, illustrating his 
thoughts the while with the lowliest metaphor: ‘‘ It is 
a strange blind sort of a world, that’s a fact, with lots 
of blind alleys, down which you go blundering in the 
fog after some seedy gaslight which you take for the 
sun till you run against the wall at the end, and find 
out that the light is a gaslight, and that it’s no 
thoroughfare.” The worst of it is that sometimes in 
the history given of polite letters a shining light has 
been mistaken, and not by a few merely, but a whole 
generation for one of these same “‘ seedy gaslights.” 
It has thus happened undoubtedly in past times, and 
the like may unhappily come to pass again in the here- 
after. Nevertheless, for a while at least, nous avons 
changé tout cela. And the contrast presented to view in 
this way between- more than a hundred years ago, and 
now-a-days is so far, at any rate, refreshing. Whereas 
the author of Robinson Crusoe, for his popular 
sympathies and his plain out-speaking was rewarded 
again and again among his contemporaries by being 
incarcerated in Newgate; the author of Tom Brown, 
om the contrary, has already by more than one im- 
portant constituency been recompensed a trifle more 
appropriately, by being awarded a seat in the palace of 
the Imperial Legislature at Westminster. 


—>— 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 





NE of Bishop Berkeley’s queries was ‘“‘ whether a 
handsome seat amid well-improved lands, fair 
villages, and a thriving neighbourhood may not invite 
aman to dwell on his own estate, and quit the life of 
an insignificant saunterer about town for that of a use- 
fl country gentleman,” and we have no doubt that 
such as are able to answer it with an affirmative sub- 
stantiated by experience will consider that the return 
bor their outlay and self-denial is to be found rather in 
the approval of conscience, and the thanks of contented 
dependents, than in any very manifest accession of 
Pecuniary advantage. This at any rate is the case 
with cottage-building. Nothing makes the country 
desert smile in so marked a degree as to stud it with 
neat, bright, clean-looking cottages, in place of misera- 
le mud huts; nothing tends so much to the raising of 
the moral tone of the peasantry, to the reduction of the 
fates, and the diminution of our two great plague-spots 





his sunny, well-buiit cottage, with as large a garden 
plot as is possible, and his three bedrooms to admit 
of proper division of the sexes, and there is a reason- 
able chance that the home and its surroundings may 
prove to him a greater attraction than the beershop, 
whilst his children will be more likely to grow up with 
a due regard to “‘decency, the virtues’ guard and 
grace.” Indeed, there is scarcely any line for a landed 
proprietor to strike out in which is so calculated to 
compensate him in a sense of duty done, as a broad 
and comprehensive grasp of the labourers’ cottage 
question. Many a landlord comes into his estate to 
find his farm-houses and farm-buildings bad enough, 
his roads crying for amendment, and other competing 
calls seemingly bent upon making him postpone and 
shut out the consideration of proper housing for the 
labourers on the land. Accordingly, there is a danger 
of these last being allowed to huddle in the cheap and 
nasty tenements of the nearest town or village, away 
from their work, and in nearness to vice and tempta- 
tion, which ever find a home in suburbs and outskirts. 
And these things tend to pauperism and starvation, in- 
directly if not directly, with such a bias that the great 
reformers of our social mismanagement need strain 
every nerve to find a key to the problem, how to provide 
at the least pecuniary loss (for gain, in money pay- 
ment, is allowed to be out of the question) for the 
decent and comfortable housing of the agricultural 
poor. 

One of the first things to be done, though it is not in 
favour with architects or builders, or ‘‘ nouveaux 
riches,” who like to play a squiredom, is to take an 
account of the existing cuttages on an estate, and be 
advised upon their capability of restoration and adapta- 
tion. It is too much the fashion with agents and 
stewards to condemn as tumble-down, dwellings which 
have excellent sound timbers and chimneys that no 
modern cottage can match for draught and freedom 
from smoking propensity. Lord Palmerston was one 
of the first of late years to suggest the eminently prac- 
tical course of ascertaining whether a cottage or block 
of cottages contained the elements of satisfactory 
restoration and renovation before issuing the edict to 
pull down wholesale and build up anew. It may be a 
wise provision in many cases “that no pat of the 
walls of an old cottage should be used in the Gonstruc- 
tion of a new one,” and no doubt the Enclosure Com- 
missioners knew what they were about when they laid 
down this rule and another that the money borrowed 
from them should not be used merely for converting 
and improving, but still this does not bar the resort of 
independent proprietors to the counsel of common 
sense and personal examination before pulling down 
and rebuilding, when perhaps all that was needed was 
to repair and mend a breach or two. Cases are within 
our knowledge of dilapidated cottages, at which a 
builder would not look. They must come down. A 
dog could hardly live in them. But the owner thought 
otherwise. Clear away the accumulations of years of 
untidy occupancy! What are the foundations? what 
sort of state are the joists and uprights in? That 
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stone-tile is all pretty sound and good, though it don’t 
look so spick and span as new Broxley tile. A passage 
is cut off from the living room to make a separate 
access to the staircase. A little scheming enlarges 
and fences off a third sleeping-room near the landing. 
A lean-to gives a pantry or closet that was much 
needed. Plenty of whitewash, blacking-out of the old 
external timbers, the addition of a simple porch, and of 
gutter-pipes, and other accessories of proper drainage, 
soon recreate the whole, and render what was lately an 
eyesore and a disgrace, a tenement equally satisfactory 
to the proprietor and the tenant. If it should so 
happen that a couple of cottages stand together, and 
are found susceptible of this refurbishing process, it is 
quite conceivable that the cost of restoration will be 
found so reasonable as to admit of the proprietor build- 
ing in their rear a detached building to serve for a joint 
scullery and wash-house, with other offices for each 
cottage on the flanks of it, such detached building being 
in the position, and on the general principle, of those 
in the Duke of Bedford’s plans of cottages on his Bed- 
fordshire property, though of course those plans are so 
handsome and perfect as to provoke the exclamation, 
“non cuivis homini.” 

But say a landlord has to build his cottages de novo, 
either because he finds none in existence, or none fit to 
exist any longer. Can he build to repay his outlay? 
No! we believe not. The minimum cost of a decent 
cottage is reckoned to be £120. The Enclosure Com- 
missioners say £143 when their requirements are ful- 
filled. The Royal Windsor Society’s cottages, which 
are built in numbers and come cheaper through group- 
ing and facility of building materials, average £118 
apiece, and the very tastefully built pairs of cottages 
which are built upon the type of the Denton Premium 
and the Society of Arts Medal cottage, by Mr. Birch, 
of 16, Beaufort Buildings, Strand, run up to at least 
£250, or £125 for a single cottage. These latter have 
thé approval of the Enclosure Commissioners, and are 
therefore presumably complete. They contain each a 
living room, three bedrooms, a sculiery, and outhouses, 
with internal fixtures and fittings, including stoves and 
ranges, ovens, coppers, hard and soft water-supply, &c. 
The material of the walls is brick, of the roofs plain 
tile, and the plan has been adopted by landed proprie- 
tors in the counties of Surrey, Sussex, Hereford, and 
Northampton. With a slight variation of plan, four of 
these have been built in Dorsetshire for a public com- 
pany at £610, so that it would seem a deviation from 
the precise model entails larger outlay. We must own 
that these cottages, qua elevation, style, and finish, are 
about as goodand presentable as any others we have seen. 
In Lincolnshire, Messrs. Goddard and Son, of Lincoln, 
architects, have arrived at the secret of a cheap cottage 
or pair of cottages by, it should seem, the sternest 
sacrifice of appearances, and the rigid adherence to the 
normal type of dwelling that children used to draw in 
the first days of their license to carry a pencil. Two 
living rooms to the fore, with a scullery and pantry 
apiece in the rear, and a separate woodhouse, with a 
copper, pigsty, &c., a yard for each, with one larger 
(1oft. by rift. 8in.) and one smaller (r1oft. 3in. by 








7ft. 7in.) bedroom apiece, and a debateable third bed- 
room for the cottager of the twain that is most in need 
of it, is a marvellous quantity of building, according to 
the present cost of cottages, for £170, and the estimate 
of Messrs. Goddard, which was highly commended by 
the Times some three years ago, is limited to this sum. 
Earl Cawdor, however, for his Carmarthenshire and 
Pembrokeshire labourers, seems to have discovered 
how to do as much for a less outlay, and this too under 
the conditions of a one-storeyed cottage in most in- 
stances, which are obviously adverse to cheapness 
owing to the larger area of ground required and the 
greater extent of roofing. It is generally considered 
that cottages having all their rooms on the ground floor 
are preferred by the working-class, and particularly by 
the wives, who can thus combine attention to kitchen 
and household duties with minding the child or the 
sick parent, who might otherwise be upstairs. And we 
believe that there is a tendency with many landowners 
to revert to this old-fashioned type of cottage. But 
how it can be a cheap type, how Lord Cawdor manages 
his figures and estimates is a puzzle quite beyond us. 
Grant his opportunities of cheap sea-brought timber, 
his ready access to good rubble, stone, and slate ; grant 
also that labour may be cheaper in “little England 
beyond Wales.” Yet who would not be a cottage- 
restorer; who would not go in for the praise of philan- 
thropy—by this path—if it were established that a 
single cottage, of fair dimensions, one storey, and with 
two bedrooms, could be built, with frontage and every- 
thing finished, for £67 14s., whilst another, with three 
bedrooms and a better arrangement, was to cost £72 
5s. 1od., not inclusive of haulage. His best pair of 
cottages (No. 7), on an English plan and model, which 
is good enough for a bailiff or a very superior class of 
cottage-holders (with a sitting-room 1r2ft. 3in. by 
12ft. 8in., and three comfortable bedrooms to each, as 
well as capital offices) are estimated to cost £205, ex- 
clusive of haulage, and certainly they could not be built 


this side the Welsh border much under £300. Lord 


Cawdor deserves all praise for having made public his 
cheap and well-conceived plans, but it would be quite 
worth while to take a trip to the Pembrokeshire coast, 
for a summer excursion, if only to realise and fathom 
the secret of the discrepancy between English and 
Welsh experience as to the cost of cottage-building. 
Most persons, curious or earnest in the matter, are of 
course familiar with the book of cottage plans made 
public some years ago by the Duke of Bedford. We 
have found them very suggestive, and often got a 
wrinkle for the improvement of a more modest design 
from the ducal models. But it is to be borne in mind 
that cottage-building by a plain land-owner, and bya 
magnate with a building force of 200 labourers, and the 
appliances of steam power to back them, is a different 
thing. The probability is that it will be found an 
almost absolute rule that a cottage, by whomsoever 
built, will stand its builder in at least £110 before it 1s 
turned out complete, and that until some more feasible 
means of housing the labourers as well as this outlay 
entails at a less cost landlords must look to their 
requital, not in interest for their money, but in the 
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cared-for aspect of their estates, the tone of their 
better accommodated cottager, and it may be also in 
the grateful co-operation of their tenant-farmers, who, 
if they will but see it, are deeply interested in the ques- 
tion of improved dwellings for the agricultural labourer. 

We must reserve for another article a glance or two 
at certain patents by which it has been proposed to 
cheapen the cost of walls, and so reduce to about half 
the cost of cottage-dwellings. Those of Mr. Tall and 
Mr. B. Nicoll promise fairly and attract the enthusiast. 
The question is, are they available for all cases, or 
even for those cases where, more than in others, cheap- 
ness and economy are most vital. There are also con- 
considerations about the cottager’s tenure, and his 
allotment, which, if possible, should be a hostage for 
his desire to be stationary, which may well be deferred 
to another paper. 

ee 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE DIAMOND 
FIELDS. 





EW persons have a correct idea of the great extent 
of the newly-discovered diamond-yielding district. 
The breadth of this tract may be understood by taking 
Puiel as a central point, and noting that diamonds 
have been discovered at Mamusa, 171 miles on the 
southern side of the Vaal River. The richest part of 
the country extends along that river for more than 110 
miles, but it is reported that diamonds have been found 
100 miles further up the stream (at Bloemhof), and the 
distance from that place to Mamusa cannot be less than 
310 miles. 

It is stated in an interesting paper communicated to 
the Geological Society by Mr. G. W. Stow (of Queens- 
town, Cape Colony),* that contrary to what we should 
expect the fall of the Vaal River is very small—in one 
twenty-five miles it was only 22 feet. Large flats 
extend on the south of the river, and a large portion of 
that part of the country is covered with calcareous 
tufa, with here and there a light soil with scanty 
herbage. Curious depressions in these flats are called 
“Braak-pans,” perfectly destitute of vegetation. We 
extract Mr. Stow’s list of deposits yielding diamonds :— 

“1, An unstratified gravelly drift, containing immense numbers 
of huge boulders, with a red, clay, ferruginous or ochreous matrix. 
Puiel is an example of this kind. 

“2. Unstratified gravel with boulders most irregularly inter- 
§persed throughout, bound together with a calcareous cement, as 
isthe case at Hebron and Diamondia. These gravels contain 
quantities of fossil wood. 

“3. Irregularly stratified gravelly clays of various colours. Some 
of these also contain irregular patches of boulders. Examples 
of these are met with at Hebron and Diamondia. 

“4. A pebbly drift, without large boulders, and bound together 
yared ferruginous and rather clayey matrix. This is the case 
at Jager’s Fontein. 

“5. A gravelly sand of different shades of colour: the upper 
generally white, with irregularly interspersed boulders. This 
deposit is rather contorted in some places, and is found at a 
much lower level than the other.” 

At Natal Kopje (Kopje is a hill), the dark blue and 
yellowish surface clay has yielded fine diamonds. The 
Gong-Gong diggings on the opposite side (northern 
—_ — 
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bank) are on a deposit of gravel. Passing up the river 
thirty-five miles or so, we come to Puiel and Klip 
Drift. Clay with boulders and beds of gravel are the 
characteristics of the deposit. Fossil wood and garnets 
are found in considerable quantities. Five-and-twenty 
miles further up the river, the Hebron diggings on one 
side of the river and Diamondia on the other are 
reached. The finest diamonds are here found in the 
clays resting upon “rotten stone” (decomposed fels- 
pathic trap). Under this extensive beds of boulder 
gravel appear unstratified. 

One of those curious “‘ pans” we have before men- 
tioned occurs about twelve miles from the river, and 
seventeen east of Puiel. ~ This is called Du Toit’s Pan, 
and Mr. Stow says it is becoming the chief centre of 
attraction to the diggers. The pan is of unusually 
large size, being more than two miles in length. We 
do not here find the boulder clays and gravels of the 
other diggings, but the upper stratum is of red marl 
above a stiff red clay, this in its turn resting on a 
20 feet thick stratum of decomposed trap, &c. Frag- 
ments of Ostrich-egg shells and beads of the primitive 
race of bushmen have been found 7 feet beneath the 
surface. 

The same number of the journal of the Geographical 
Society containing Mr. Stow’s paper has one by Dr. 
John Shaw, of Colesberg, Cape Colony, on the same 
subject. Some writers have attempted to account for 
the salt in these pans by supposing it left when a 
portion of Africa was beneath the sea. But, as Dr. 
Shaw points out, no evidences of sea life (as traces of 
marine shells) have been found, and the presence of 
salt is accounted for by the fact that the pans received 
the drainage of the surrounding heights. The water 
came into them saturated with salts from the meta- 
morphic schists and other rocks. The waters denuded 
the surrounding strata, and so another formation 
appears at the bottom of the pan of a siliceous and 
calcareous character. It appears that particular sub- 
stances are looked out for as indicating the presence of 
the diamond. In Du Toit’s Pan diggers like to see a 
greenish clayey substance, containing talc, tourmaline, 
and garnets. Dr. Shaw is disposed to think that the 
talcose slate which produced the detritus was the 
original matrix of the diamond, this being one of the 
series of metamorphic rocks.* It is probable that 
the original diamantiferous rock extended throughout 
this part of South Africa. This was disturbed by 

* Professor Maskeleyne says that in Brazil the diamond has been 
traced to its matrix in Itacolumnite (from the mountain Itacolumi there), 
a micaceous quartzose schist, containing talcose minerals, intersected 
by quartz veins. Diamonds and gold are frequently associated toge- 
ther. Mr. Ruskin has in his collection a conglomerated mass of quartz 
pebbles with crystals of diamond and grains of gold cemented with 
oxide of iron. Diamonds in Brazil have been worked from the original 
vein in the rocks, but the process is very expensive. The Draakensberg 
mountains, which flank Natal to the westward have been pointed to as 
the source of the Seuth African diamonds. Mr. G. S. Higson describes 
the underlying rock as ‘a porphyritic gneiss, and no doubt has a very 
extensive range in South Africa. Mr. Hiibner showed one specimen of 
the same fundamental rock which he had found covering a large area of 
country to the north; it is the underlying stratum at the Tatin and 
northern gold fields, at the chief Machin’s town, in the Bamangwats 
hills, and forms the great mass of the Maquassie range of mountains in 
the Trans-Vaal; but Mr. Hiibner had been unsuccessful in tracing it 
again after leaving Maquassie.” 
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greenstone upheavals, and at that time the vast lacus- 
trine deposits took place. The rivers wore the ancient 
rocks, carrying the deposits containing diamonds to a 
lower level. 

The worn and polished fragments of fossil wood show 
that the deposits came from considerable distances. 
The country may be said to rise gradually as we advance 
into the country until the plateau of Bloemfontein has 
an altitude of 5,000 feet, and part of the Draakens- 
berg 7,200 feet. The great denudation must have 
taken place below this line of elevated mountain 
ranges. Mr. Stow considers that the gravels cannot 
have been laid down by common fluvial action, and he 
sees in the unstratified boulder-gravels of Hebron and 
other places, the gravelly drift at Puiel, and the 
irregular mounds of boulders, evidences of glacial action. 
He points out, and we think, with good reason, that if 
deposited by water in the ordinary manner we should 
have had more regularity, the clays, &c., would have 
been more stratified. His opinion is _ further 
strengthened by the highly-polished surfaces of fossils 
and pebbles, and their flattened and wedge-like shape. 
The numerous broken diamonds may have been 
fractured in the same manner. Sketches of the road 
over the Draakensberg reminded him of the glaciated 
contours of the Katberg, and Mr. G. Gilfillan has 
discovered near Puiel a large boulder with strie upon 
it. Mr. Stow visited the fields in September, 1871, 
and was confirmed in the opinion he had formed of the 
action of ice. 

Dr. Shaw points out the modern character of some 
of the diamantiferous deposit. A low-lying gravelly 
bank, called Cawood’s Rush, has the Vaal sweeping 
round the greater part of it. This peninsula was 
formerly an island, and at a recent period the river 
bed. Shells of species which still live in the Vaal were 
found in every part with the epidermis still on. This 
place was very rich in diamonds, but as it was small 
in extent it was soon exhausted. “It is undoubtedly 
the case,” he remarks, “that some of the diaman- 
tiferous soil is recent as a deposit in its present 
position. This is accounted for by the great amount of 
surface-drainage and carrying in connection with South 
African floods. The soil is continually being changed 
from one place to another. A surface flow of water, 
bearing mud, stones, &c., along with it, accompanies 
every thunderstorm. The soil associated with the 
diamond in the pans at considerable depth is purely the 
detritus of talcose slate or clayey limestone, and cannot 
be recent, and was probably deposited in the lake- 
period ; accordingly, the date of the first dispersion of 
the diamond from the original matrix is of considerable 
antiquity, but during the lake period and subsequently 
it has been going on.” 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the 
two papers from which he has quoted so much, Pro- 
fessor Tennant made some remarks on the large size 
of the diamonds from the Cape, stating that he had 
within a few months seen at least 10,000, many from 
thirty to ninety carats each, some broken ones when 
perfect must have been as large as the Koh-i-Noor. 
We may remark that the latter before cutting weighed 





186 carats, now 106. The Rajah of Mattam has a 
stone weighing 367 carats, the Orloff diamond in the 
Russian sceptre weighs 194} carats, and another 
Russian gem, the Shah 86. The Pitt diamond weighed 
136% carats, the Piggot 824, the Nassac 788, and Mr. 
Costa’s Star of the South 125. The latter weighed 
254 before cutting. Of South African specimens we 
have the Star of South Africa, found in May, 1869, 
weighing before cutting 83} carats, now 46} (valued at 
£20,000), and the Star of Beaufort, 88 1-16th carats 
(uncut). We take the following interesting account of 
the discovery of the latter from a letter which appeared 
in the Friend of the Free State, October 2, 1870 :— 


““Mr. Wheeler, of Beaufort West, and six of his relations have 
been at work on the Puiel bank for four months. They had to 
Thursday morning picked up twenty-one diamonds, but did not 
consider that this would be sufficient to realise their expenses, 
and they had just resolved to pack up and be off, when Wheeler, 
who had been standing by his cradle and overlooking the work. 
ing of it, held up his hands and shrieked as if he had been shot. 
‘What's up?’ asked his assistant. Wheeler, when he had 
recovered his breath, explained that immediately the first bucket 
of water thrown into the cradle oozed away, he saw the light 
come up from a stone half buried in the gravel, and seizing it, 
he found it to be a diamond about the size of a pigeon's egg. 
How he felt he could not describe, how he had acted they had 
seen. At last they realised the fact, and then they cheered like 
mad. All the Puiel diggers heard the cheer; the Klipdrift 
diggers and dealers heard it, and seeing the diggers swarming 
like bees at one spot, rushed down to the boats, crossed over. 
Hundreds and hundreds of persons saw the gem, handled it, and 
turned it over; so many, indeed, that the proprietors began to 
fear that their wonderful diamond would be eaten up, and they 
declined to exhibit it to any more people. Wheeler and one of 
his companions set out with their prize the same evening, and 
have determined now not to sell it in Africa. They are deter- 
mined to see England, and to dispose of the stone in that great 
land of liberty, which at breakfast-time on Thursday morning 
they had never cherished a hope of seeing.” 


Twenty-two thousand pounds was offered for this gem 
on the spot. 

What is a diamond ? is a question easier asked than 
answered, for great chemists have differed much 
respecting the origin of the gem. Sir D. Brewster 
thought it simply a fossil gum. Professor Géppert, in 
his “‘ Vegetable Origin of the Diamond,” thinks it 
must have been in a soft state by reason of the impres- 
sion of grains of sand, &c., germinating fungi, &c., 
seen in them. Coloured diamonds, says Diebig, are 
due to the presence of uncrystallised vegetable matter. 
Red flaws are sometimes taken out of a diamond by 
heat, but coloured stones cannot often be changed by 
this means. Diamonds have been produced by putting 
water phosphorus and bisulphide of carbon in a vessel 
left undisturbed for several months ; crystals produced 
in this manner are of very small size. 

To those who wish for information respecting the 
Diamond Fields and the various routes, we can recom- 
mend the following :—‘‘ The Emigrants’ Guide to the 
South African Diamond Fields,” (S. Low and Co., 
1873); a pamphlet published by Messrs. Silver and Co., 
of Cornhill; two long letters from Dr. Williams, Dean 
of Graham’s Town, in Times, September 28, 2870, and 
January 18, 1871; paper by Professor Rupert Jones, in 
the Geological Magazine, February, 1871, and Chambers 
Fournal, February 25, 1871. 
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A GENERAL HOLIDAY. 





HOSE who can recall the New Year’s Day last 
past, need not be reminded that it was a day in 
the strictest sense unseasonable. Far from illustrating 
the sacred text, ‘‘ Who is able to abide His frost ?” the 
occurrence of a green Feast of Circumcision after so 
een a Christmas smote many hearts with a misgiving 
as to results of fever and febrile symptoms. When 
there is a good hard frost, when to walk is more 
popular, even with those who can afford the choice, 
than to ride or drive, it is conceivable that the 
large section of the English public to which holidays 
are a consideration, may rejoice in the recurrence of 
the Festive Kalends, if they bring rest from labour, 
and what, to make the boon four-square, should accom- 
pany it, wages all the same. In such a case, invitat 
gemalis hyems: frozen ponds and rivers, extemporised 
mes on the ice, half-a-dozen other resources sug- 
gested by the healthy glow induced by a clear dry, 
inspiriting atmosphere, fill up the unwonted leisure 
hours of the day, and tend to a sound sleep at night 
for the rustic and artisan who have wholesomely 
abandoned themselves to relaxations that have no 
arriére pensée, no stool of repentance to succeed them. 
But even in such weather there is a bias in old Eng- 
land towards a phlegmatic, slumberous, triste sort of 
holiday-keeping, at which every other nation under 
heaven laughs under its sleeve. Froissart guaged our 
temperament aright, when he observed, no one exactly 
knows where, that “‘the English amuse themselves 
very tristely.” 

And if this is so on a bright holiday, how much more 
soon a dull! How much sadder were the visages of 
holiday-keepers in the muggy forenoon and afternoon 
of the first day of 1872. Granted that shopkeepers and 
apprentices got a very fair furlough from Saturday 
afternoon to Wednesday morning, and that the rural 
small-fry did not mind the weather in their time- 
honoured guest of_annual blackmail from the squire- 
archy, clergy, and farmer class, there still remained 
the adult working class, the normal winners and eaters 
of bread by the sweat of their brow—how did such 
keep holiday? How is New Year’s Day or May 
Day, or any other holiday, to be dies albus to them, 
or aught save a reminder that not for them are 
the enjoyments of life meant, unless when boon 
Nature conspires to give a chance of out-door exercise 
and enjoyment. Though anything but Dilkites, any- 
thing sooner than agitators of class grievances, we 
cannot help seeing that the labouring population might 

fairly commiserated in respect of its holidays. 
The poor are perhaps as likely to be raised and hu- 
manised by study and consideration of their amuse- 
ments on such rare events as by the numerous panaceas 
Wherewith one quack after another professes to heal 
their normal discontents- If the bare bone of a holi- 
day is flung to the poor, and the surroundings of that 

he are n/, and if no sharp hungry weather occurs to 
make such relaxation as is afforded appetising, what 
§0od is a day’s leisure, wherein to brood over a lot 





which is in many respects worse than that of the 
fathers of those principally concerned. In the old 
days, before we got so refined and civilised, there were 
sports and pastimes a trifle rude, and sometimes 
brutal: bull-baiting, badger-baiting, and the like. In 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, the rustics had a 
custom of compelling every one they met to keep holi- 
day with them on pain of being mounted across a 
“‘stang,” or hoisted in a basket; and thus those who 
were inclined to be merry took toll of those who had 
no mind to keep the New Year as a holiday. There 
was bell-ringing, new-year’s gifting, and divers modes 
of public merry-making, as if in imitation of the very 
ancient use of the Saxons—our forefathers—in keeping 
the Feast of the New Year with more than ordinary 
jollity. 

But civilisation has changed all this. In small towns 
(and in great, no doubt, also) the walls are placarded 
with notices that the shops will be shut, but what is 
this to the working-man, as we began by asking, if he 
is left to his own devices, and the weather is so un- 
seasonable as to deny him the only resource within 
his reach for enjoyment? On the afternoon of last 
New Year’s Day it fell to our lot to have to drive into 
the nearest town, the shops of which were closed by 
public notice and consent, and what did we see in the 
way of holiday-making. A dull, dreary drizzle, pouring 
from above, did not prevent gathered knots of loungers, 
from standing with their hands in their pockets, outside 
the Bank, the Post Office, the chief inn of the place ; 
indeed these loungers seemed to feel that it was their 
duty and privilege to be idle, and to get wet, but in only 
one group did we descry the slightest attempt at public 
amusement, and that was the short-lived and flickering 
interest which was excited by seeing two small boys 
pelting each other with orange-peel. Otherwise all 
was as flat and depressed as could be conceived. The 
tradesmen and their families were either out or snugly 
ensconced in their chimney corners. The gentlefolks 
were indoors, enjoying themselves; the grade, that is 
supposed to be most interested in holiday-making and 
holiday-keeping, was out of doors, at its wit’s end, and 
sore pressed on the score of having no work to do. 
And such, thought we, is a people’s general holiday ! 

Now it is likely enough that the fault is with the 
uninventive, matter-of-fact want of resource which 
characterises our poor, who don’t know how to make 
their homes and hearths comfortable, or their meals 
savoury, half or a quarter so well as their volatile 
neighbours across the Channel. The “‘ Feast of Fools” 
at Paris is, we suppose, strictly speaking, obsolete, or 
nearly so, but we still hear of the national holiday of 
New Year's Day being kept universally in French 
towns. The spirit of the thing is entered into. People 
don’t all shut themselves up. A greater fusion of 
classes makes even a dull day gayer than in this 
cloudy, damp island of ours. And yet something ought 
to be done to make holiday-life at least endurable, or 
else the institution.ought to be abolished. It is a very 
difficult question how. Families are so naturally 
drawn together in the upper and middle classes by the 
recurrence of New Year's Days that there is less time 
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than usual to spare for instituting and taking part in 
public sports or amusements for the enlivenment of the 
people’s leisure-day. Commonly there is a greater 
sympathy with them on the part of their richer neigh- 
bours than was to be observed twenty years or so ago. 
But on the opening of the New Year there is little to 
invite them to forego their firesides, except it be a self- 
sacrificing spirit of pure and hearty benevolence such 
as the religious aspect of the season ought to inspire. 
It is hard to say what can be done. Probably a co- 
operation between a few philanthropic people in each 
town and parish might be the nucleus of establishing a 
field for rural sports, supposing the weather to be dry, 
and for dancing and well-ordered festivity, or for some 
attractive public entertainment in the public hall, or 
schoolroom, or biggest barn of the place, if it should be 
wet or a deep snow; and the task of thus helping to 
save the enforced leisure of the many from being hurt- 
ful or mischievous would be repaid or compensated by 
the satisfaction of having made fellow-creatures happy. 
But we are certain that it is better to have no holiday 
than to have it and not to know what to do with it. 
Such was what we plainly read to be the case on the 
faces of a great number of working-men last New 
Year’s Day, and on the faith of the lesson we then 
learnt we cannot help suggesting to those who have an 
interest in the well-being of the lower ranks of the 
community that it is well either to do somewhat to 
enliven and render acceptable the ‘‘ general holidays,” 
or else to discontinue what is, without resource, a 
dreary mockery. In the latter event it would be a 
wise step to offer to those who were willing to work on 
such days double wages. There are very, very few 
really well-conditioned labourers and artisans who 
would not, as things go now, prefer such an alternative 
to the lazy, aimless, lounging day which they call 
holiday with a palpable misnomer. 





’ 


THE REPORT OF THE ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS COMMISSION. 





HE Endowed School Commissioners have issued 
their first report, andal though they cannot give 

a brilliant account of the work which was contemplated 
by the Act as complete, they have evidently not been 
idle, and the future progress of the Commission, if its 
life be continued, of which there can be very little 
doubt, should not be measured by its achievements 
during the first two years of its existence. The work 
before the Commission is undoubtedly a very large one. 
The educational endowments of the country are 3,000 
in number, and for the regulation of only 24 of these 
have schemes passed into law. The report therefore 
necessarily deals rather with the difficulties with which 
the Commissioners have had to contend in breaking 
ground, and with an explanation of the principles on 
which they are endeavouring to carry out the Act 





under which they are appointed. The Commissioners 
are, too, in a measure, on their defence, for it will be 
remembered that during the somewhat violent discus. 
sions which took place about a year ago, with regard 
to the endowments of Emmanuel Hospital in West- 
minster, they were not unfrequently branded with such 
names as plunderers of the Church, robbers of the poor, 
and perpetrators of sacrilege. 


Now it must be remembered that the Commissioners 
have not only to administer the Endowed Schools Act, 
but also to interpret it. They have to play the part of 
judges as well as executive, and in interpreting they are 
as strictly bound by legal rules as any judge on the 
bench. But they have to perform this duty under 
peculiarly difficult circumstances; they have them- 
selves to raise the issues, and then decide upon them, 
and often without the benefit of first hearing opposing 
arguments, a disadvantage of which no judge would be 
inclined to think lightly. 

A further difficulty which the Commissioners had to 
encounter was the unprepared state of opinion in the 
country for the changes contemplated by the Endowed 
Schools Act. They say (page 37) :—‘‘ Our experience 
in aitempting to work the Act has shown that the 
country was hardly prepared for its reception. That 
the existing state of most of the educational endow- 
ments is unsatisfactory is indeed generally admitted; 
that considerable changes are required is frankly con- 
ceded. Few persons deny the expediency in the ab- 
stract of reforming and popularising the governing 
body; fewer still have ventured to put ina plea for 
indiscriminate gratuitous education. An extension 
of the course of instruction and a greater adaptation of 
it to modern wants is generally approved. But any 
proposals for more complete organic changes, such as 
the transfer or consolidation of endowments, are seldom 
dispassionately received, and as a rule have little pros- 
pects of being supported. Some of the express pro- 
visions of the Act come upon the parties affected by 
them with the force of a startling novelty, and a great 
deal of explanation and discipline must take place, and 
much time be allowed, at least in a great number of 
cases, before proposals can be calmly considered.” 


Thus at the outset many hands and tongues have 
been against them, and it is quite conceivable that, 
while the present education fervour seems very general 
and the desire for the spread and improvement of edu- 
cational schemes an object of general approval, the 
true principles on which education should be carried 
out, and on which the funds available for the purpose 
shall be applied, are generally misunderstood. Now 
the general scope of the Act, and intent with which the 
powers of the Commissioners are to be employed, ap- 
pears to be contained in the ninth section, which 
declares that the Commissioners shall have power to 
deal with endowments in such manner as may render 
any educational endowment most conducive to the ad- 
vancement of the education of boys and girls, or either 
of them. ‘This is the main object which the Commis- 
sioners have had in view, and it is to be observed that 


their powers are not to be called into operation only 
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when abuses are shown to exist, or when the governing 
body has been proved to be in default in carrying out 
the trusts of their foundation. There may be nothing 
to allege against the trustees in the way either of legal 
or moral failure except that a better scheme might be 
devised than that which they are administering, and 
that will be sufficient to bring the powers of the com- 
missioners into play. It will be remembered that, in 
the case of Emmanuel Hospital, one of the most 
pointed questions of the Marquis of Salisbury, ip 
moving for an address to the Queen to withhold her 
sanction to the scheme of the Commissioners for that 
foundation was—what abuses are there to be remedied ? 
It was shown in the debate which followed on that 
motion, as it is shown again in this report, that, not 
oly by the terms of the Act itself is the proof 
of abuse unnecessary, but that in the Select Committee 
on the Bill an amendment which was actually proposed 
to make the powers depend on the conduct of the 
governing body was decisively defeated. The Com- 
missioners appear to us, therefore, to be right in their 
construction when they say that they have to consider 
not how an endowment has been employed in past 
years, but how it may be best administered in the 
future. In carrying out the Act, the Commissioners 
have adopted with some modifications the recommen- 
dations of the Schools Inquiry Commissioners, and 
have planned to establish three grades of schools—the 
frst grade, in which the scholars will continue their 
education until the age of eighteen or nineteen; the 
second grade, at which school work will be stopped at 


‘the age of seventeen; and the third grade, at which it 


will be stopped at the age of fifteen. The curriculum 
of school subjects will vary with the grade of the 
school, and strenuous endeavours are being made to 
alter the system which has hitherto been adopted in 
our grammar-schools by insisting on greater attention 
being paid to a training by other than classical studies. 
Insome schools of the first grade, the Commissioners 
have ventured on the experiment of excluding Greek in 
oder to provide adequate test and encouragement for 
the study of modern languages and natural science. 
Inestablishing this change, however, a difficulty occurs, 
from the fact that the Universities exact from all their 
members a knowledge of a certain amount of Greek, 
and they would be consequently closed to pupils, how- 
ever competent in other respects, unless the latter 
spend time and money in acquiring this quantum of a 
language which, as the Commissioners truly remark, 
$8 without any of the practical uses of Latin, and 
belongs to the classical region, and to that alone. 
With the view of overcoming this difficulty, letters 
have been addressed by the Commissioners to the 
authorities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London Uni- 
Vesities, urging a change in their requirements, which 
may enable the Board to carry out the plans they 
ptopose. Cambridge alone appears to fall in with the 
idea, and as yet, Oxford and London are not impressed 
with the desirableness of the change. The new studies 
we only of recent growth in our elder learned bodies, 
ad have not yet, perhaps, acquired dignity enough to 

permitted to usurp the place which ancient Greek 





has so long occupied. We cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that the change must come ere long, and that 
although at present the Universities do, as we believe, 
give a bias to the whole education of the school in 
which there may be only a very few scholars intended 
to proceed to the higher education, still they cannot 
resist the force of a growing opinion which tends to 
give to what are conveniently called modern studies, 
an equal place, at any rate, with classical learning. 
It is curious, however, to observe what a prestige 
classical learning still has in places where it may be 
least expected. In Bradford, for instance, the Com- 
missioners were obliged to withdraw from their first 
proposal to exclude Greek, by the very strong desire 
expressed by nearly all the persons examined on the 
subject by their assistant Commissioner, for its reten- 
tion. Greek is accordingly re-admitted among the 
regular subjects of instruction at Bradford, but with 
what detriment to the modern and scientific studies of 
the place remains to be proved. Further difficulties 
have met the Commissioners in their labours by the 
sacredness which general opinion often attaches to 
founders’ wills. The Act, however, which is the only 
wand of enchantment permitted to be used in the 
charges which are being attempted, says nothing in its 
main provisions of the wills of ancient founders, and 
the Commissioners have held their duty to be “to 
administer endowments so as most to advance educa- 
tion generally, seeking, indeed, to carry into effect the 
main designs of the founders, as defined by the Act, 
but to do so through methods adapted to the present 
needs and resources of education, and not in subjection 
to rules prescribed centuries ago under totally different 
circumstances.” With the reasonableness of this view, 
we think most persons will agree. To bind down 
education in the chains which may have been golden 
three centuries ago, but which have lost their value 
now, is as injurious, nay, more injurious, than to tie 
up property and impede commerce. Fetters have been 
taken from the latter, let justice also be done to the 
former. 

The report before us deals with various other matters 
relating to general education on which the Commis- 
sioners have found it necessary to form opinions them- 
selves, and create it in others, but which we are unable 
to dwell upon now. To all who are interested in the 
educational prospects of the country the report will be 
of great value. It discusses with great thought and 
acumen various subjects which have been matters of 
contention for some time past amongst educational 
reformers, and will have the effect, we hope, of conso- 
lidating general opinion on an important subject. 

The Schools Inquiry Commission showed us what 
ample funds are at the disposal of the country for the 
purposes of education, and the present Commissioners, 
although arousing no doubt a large amount of oppo- 
sition, have, in our opinion, so far as they have gone, 
carried out with intelligence and care, the conclusions 
arrived at by their predecessors, and embodied in the 
Act under which the Endowed Schools reform is being 
carried on. 
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A Letter on the Interpretation of the Eighth Article 
of the Creed. By Jonn Nicnuoras Vacetta. Lon- 
don: Clayton and Co., Bouverie Street, 1871. 


In an octavo volume of nearly 250 pages, written in 
Greek—but let us own, in very readable Greek—Mr. J. 
N. Valetta justifies his objections to understand Merteiw, 
or “I believe,” before the words of the Nicene Creed, 
tig piav, ayiav, xaBolxgy xat Amoctodixiy “Exxdnciav, i.e., ‘One 
Catholic and Apostolic Church,” and his persuasion 
that the intent of the synods authorising and affirming 
that Creed was to place no full-stop at ‘‘ dia tav Mpogytay’,” 
so that the clause would run, ‘‘Who spake by the! 
prophets to one Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church.” 
It should seem that the foundation of his hostility to 
what he does not deny the Anglican Church’s right 
to call the orthodox interpretation, is a dread of seem- 
ing to worship the creature as well as the Creator, and 
to convert the Trinity, which he believes and worships, 
into a Tetrad, the fourth member of which he repudiates. 
M. Valetta is learned in profane as well as in Ecclesiastical 
Greek authors, is brim-full of the poets as well as of the 
fathers, and has deserved well of scholars generally, as 
well as of his own nation, by his edition of the “ Epistles 
of Photius,” his ‘‘ Life and Poems of Homer,” and his 
translation of ‘‘ Donaldson’s History of Greek Literature " 
into classical and elegant Greek. Hence he is entitled to 
speak with authority upon questions of interpretation, and 
is able to cite an array of authorities which it is just 
possible that those in the highest places of the Greek 
Church have been more willing to reverence than to read. 
But, as has often chanced aforetime, much learning has 
not always contributed to more orthodoxy, and it should 
seem that such was the opinion of the Archbishop of Syra 
and Tenos, who in a marked manner corrected publicly 
Mr. Valetta’s mode of reading the Nicene Creed in the 
Greek Church, when, in his presence, that gentleman was 
invited by the regular reader to stand up and recite that 
confession of faith. It seems to us that the difference is 
between Mr. Valetta and his own Church and Archbishop, 
and that the Anglican who shall by review or criticism 
meddle with this very pretty quarrel—further than to pro- 
fess his own Church’s constant sympathy with the orthodox 
interpretation—is likely to realise the proverb of Mr. 
Valetta’s own nation, eis psdittag éxcizacus, and to run his 
head into a hornet’s nest. A brother critic, it would 
seem, in the able pages of the Saturday Review, was 
rash enough, whilst reviewing in a far from unfriendly 
spirit the translation of ‘ Donaldson’s History of Greek 
Literature,” to glance cursorily and naturally at the burden 
of the preface, which was in effect a complaint against the 
Archbishop and the Greek Synod, and the Greek news- 
papers, for conspiring to think the writer a heretic. What 
follows? A letter to the editor to explain, and correct, 
and qualify statements about which, probably, few readers 
cared a fig, and several allusions and references to the 
same critic in the text and notes of the controversial 
volume before us. So far as we can see, the Saturday 
Reviewer said nothing to which Mr. Valetta takes excep- 
tion, except that he included in his condemnation of the 
Greek Church, the Latin Church and the Protestant 
Churches also. Very possibly serenity will not be disturbed 
ty th LabCarsiw "EmiGewpioe at the appearance in arms of 
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this doughty controversialist, who, after all, is under a 
debt of gratitude which ought to make his thanks to that 
review unqualified; but assurredly we are not going to 
provoke ‘“‘a storm in a teacup” by going into the cop. 
troversy—indeed, we think we shall suit the palate of our 
readers better by a réchauffée of the circumstances, detailed 
in Mr. Valetta’s preface, which led to it. 

In February, 1870, during the Archbishop’s sojourn in 
London, Mr. Valetta, who is not a cleric, but an amateur 
theologian, engaged in tuition, was present at the service 
of the Greek Church, in which the prelate was taking a 
part. As we have said, the ordinary reader, complying, we 
suppose, with a custom which is certainly not commended 
by its issue in this instance, bade Mr. Valetta say the 
Creed mapexadect pe amuyytihu até. How he fulfilled his 
task has been already told. He ignored the full stop 
after ‘‘ prophets,” and, as it might be expected, drew 
upon himself many animadversions and suspicions of 
heresy. For two or three days these were rife in his 
absence, but it was not till much had been said behind his 
back that bad luck took him to a great banquet of Greeks 
in London in honour of the prelate with whom his views 
on the Creed differ. ‘‘ When Greek meets Greek, then 
comes the tug of war,” especially as this narrative con. 
vinces us, ‘‘ after the second handing round of the cham. 
pagne” (usta devtipay tod vextupadoug xapmavitov Trepedivnary) ; 
but certainly a well-bred diner-out among:t ourselves 
would never have introduced a controversial subject, 
such as we have referred to, at a festive gathering, 
or if he had he would have been sconced, and stopped 
with strong cries of *‘ stop.” However, ‘when the wine is 
in the brains are out,” and so a discussion followed, in 
which the Archbishop drew from Mr. Valetta a reiteration 
of his exceptional views as to the Third Article of the 
Creed, and then remarked to the other guests, “ See, 
gentlemen, from such persistency or stubbornness have 
arisen the heresies in the Church.” To the sneers and 
laughter and frowns, which indicated the sympathy of the 
guests with the Archbishop, it was no use for Mr. Valetta 
to oppose the authority of Photius. He was asked for 
chapter and verse, and we dare say the Archbishop said 
truly enough that “he had never read it in Photius.” It 
would be hard lines upon some of the most approved 
prelates of the English Bench, to press them hard upon 
their knowledge of Jerome and Alhanasius and Chrysos- 
tom’s homilies. He added off-hand, that, Mr. Valetta mis- 
interpreted the authority he was quoting, a somewhat 
vast statement, if he did not know the passage. Poor Mr. 
Valetta, however, was so effectually snubbed, that, in spite 
of the champagne, he became, on his own showing, as 
one that is dumb, that doth not open his mouth. 

What we cannot understand is why he again put himself 
in the way of such treatment. On the next Sunday he 
attended service as usual, and, as one would guess, was 
not asked to recite the Creed. But there was a grand 
lunch given after service, to which Valetta went, though he 
now says, o¢ pH mor’ dpedov, “bad luck to it!” There 
he met the Archbishop, whe had been at the service, and it 
argues a taste on the Archbishop's part for “baiting @ 
heretic,” and playing king of his company that he 
chaffingly asked Mr. Valetta, without anything to lead to 
it, “‘ why he did not recite the Creed to-day.” The natural 
answer was given, “‘ because I'ma heretic.” And the same 
talk went on as on a previous occasion, till it was aided by 
the prelate’s favourite saw about the birth of heresies, and 
by the addition of his counsel to Mr. Valetta to conform to 
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the orthodox view. But the scholar had been rubbed the 
wrong way, and certainly treated with extreme want of 
tact. No wonder that when he went to hear “ Syra and 
Tenos” preach four Sundays after, it was “nuts to 
crack” to him to find that the sermon was one which had 
been printed eight years ago in the Evangelical Herald, 
and that the Greek congregation, which highly applauded 
it, were treated, as he terms it, in the light of Esquimaux 
or Hottentots. Some correspondence and one or more 
interviews followed. Though it seems to have been hard 
to bring his Holiness to book, at last he did consult the 
great authority (Photius), on whom Mr. Valetta relied 
chiefly ; and the substance of his final answer to his press- 
ing correspondent appears to have been that in his 
judgment Valetta was so far justified that he was wrong in 
Photius’s company. There was a promise to refer the 
question to the Greek Synod at Athens, but if that 
assembly came to any decision, it was to hush up the 
matter, and not to gratify Mr. Valetta’s desire for satisfac- 
tion, or, it may be, modern martyrdom. 

Hinc ille lacrime ! We cannot see, in our perusal of 

his bulky tome, that he adduces from a long list of councils 
and Fathérs anything more than negative evidence in 
support of his position: to us it seems simply a mare’s- 
nest which he has found in the bugbear of a tedrad instead 
ofa Trinity. In the letter addressed to his son, which 
constitutes the bulk of his apology for his opinions, it is 
admitted by him that this new interpretation of the Creed 
is one which has dawned upon him after reading Photius; 
and we confess that the testimonies with which he rein- 
forces Photius appear to us strained and forced to suit his 
interpretation. And what Photius contributes to the ques- 
tion is, in effect, the sentence, té Ivedux t6 aypov dodnce dex 
ty Rpogntixdy cudmiyywy tis tiv ’Exxdnsiav, which no one would 
for an instant deny, but which does not therefore autho- 
tise us to amend an Article of the Creed. 
: But, in truth, we are reluctant to go further into a ques- 
tion, where our sympathies are necessarily on the side of 
orthodoxy. Something of this controversy was borne in 
upon our minds when the translation of the “ History of 
Greek Literature” appeared with its polemical preface. 
And now, Infandum, Valetta, jubes renovare dolorem. The 
most we can say for him is, that the dignitaries of his own 
Church have treated him too cavalierly, but that is what we 
have all to expect, if we court the imputation of heresy. 


Sermons. By the Rev. J. W. Bovtpine. 
Bemrose and Sons. 


London: 


As Mr. Boulding’s name is not in the Clergy List, we 
presume that he is not a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. Whoever he may be, however, he has produced a 
volume of able sermons. The thoughts and treatment are 
original, and we think that if there is to be detected an 
occasional strewing after originality, it will not be found 
to exist in a marked or offensive manner. We do not 
think the treatment of the 6th sermon, entitled “‘ The 
Breaker of Bread,” to be particularly satisfactory, or war- 
ranted by the context, the text itself being taken from St. 
Luke xxiv. 35. ‘He was known of them in breaking of 
bread.” The historical sermons are very good, and will 
well repay the perusal. There is a fine sermon on “ The 
Death of Moses.” In two other sermons on “ Job” and 
“Balaam,” the characters of the two men are well con- 
trasted, and that especially on “‘ Balaam” we do not hesi- 
tate to call a truly noble sermon. 

As we cannot concede to Mr. Boulding the privilege of 





adding new words to the English language, w: must 
deprecate his use of the word ‘‘ meeten” for make meet, or 
fit. Of the eloquence of these sermons, we may leave our 
readers to judge, by givirg, in conclusion, an extract from 
the sermon on “ Job "— 


‘** Now these are the lessons which Job was appointed to teach. He 
was to teach us that character is the chief good; that it is the only 
good, and the only glory; that man can seek nothing higher; that God 
can give nothing greater; that man’s efforts must tend towards this; 
that to this God’s dealings do for ever tend; that when this is got, all 
is got, though everything in the world be lost in the getting; and that 
the getter must grudge no cost or sacrifice, toil or suffering, even 
though it touch his bone, and his heart, if he do but win the inestimable 


f prize, and bind it at last round his bleeding brow. Job, you see, then, 


had to suffer for the benefit of others. He was brought within the 
range of that common law, which sacrifices the individual for the good 
of the community. He was one of the many Saviours of the world. 
He had to learn the self-sacrificing spirit which received its highest 
fulfilment in the cross. It was not for himself that he was sitting in 
the ashes, but for millions of toiling and suffering men, who would take 
heart by his example, and reign in the ashes after him like kings. He 
was to be one of the kings in the empire of woe; that empire whose 
battles are fought in silence, and whose greatest warrior, and supreme 
monarch, is celebrated for ever in the simple record that ‘he opened 
not his mouth.’” 


The Art Journal. May, 1872. 


With the present number begins the second series of the 
International Exhibition Catalogue, on the first page of 
which is an engraving of the golden casket presented to 
the Baroness Burdett Coutts, which contained the reso- 
lution expressing the thanks of the Corporation of the City 
for the splendid gift of Columbia Market, and which was 
executed by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell. Next come two 
specimens of the metal-work of Cortellazzo of Vicenza, an 
engraving of part of an Indian silk shawl, a group of vases, 
painted from the designs of M. Solon, once the chef at 
Sévres, and contributed by Messrs. Goode, of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Indian metal-work, some jewels sent by Messrs. 
Howell and James, some exquisite wood-carving by G. 
Alfred Rogers, and other specimens of Indian wood- 
carving, contributed (as was the Indian metal-work) by 
the Indian Museum. The specimens we are happy to give 
represent three bas-reliefs—Painting, Turning, and Firing 
—being a portion of works illustrating the different pro- 
cesses at the potteries. Few could wish for a better or 
more useful record of the Exhibition than that which this 
Catalogue supplies them with. 

Turning to the body of the work, we find three full- 
page engravings—{1) The March of Miles Standish, from 
Mr. Boughton's admirable painting, which was exhibited 
in the Academy in 1869; (2) The Peri and Child, from 
Mr. Fuller's group of sculpture, which after creating a 
great sensation in Florence, where his studio is, appeared 
in the Academy in 1870; and (3) Sir Joshua’s Robinetta, 
of which, however heretical the opinion may be, we must 
confess that we prefer the engraving to the original (one 
of the Peel Collection). Chatsworth and its treasures are 
not yet exhausted by S.C. Hall. There are two engrav- 
ings of Spires and Mayence Cathedrals. Amongst the 
many able art-papers, a letter from Rome on the state of 
art there at the present moment is very interesting. 


The Dog; with Simple Directions for his Treat- 
ment. By “Ipstone.” London: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 

The greater part of this work will be recognised as 
having been contributed to a well-known periodical, but 
readers will be glad to see them collected together, and 
to find several valuable additions to ther ‘Idstone” is 
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yell known as one of the best judges of the animal on _ the origin of the dog. He gives us, however, what is far 
which he writes, and his experience in his judicial capacity | better than any fanciful theories on this subject—that is, a 
jas doubtless been of great use to him, joined as it was to | treatise on the best way of improving the breed of dogs, 
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MASTIFF. 


(From Idstone's “ The Dog.) 








DANDIE DINMONT AND SKYE TERRIERS, 
“ Rhoderick_Dhu,” andj“ Vixen,” the property,of the Rev. J. C. Macdona. 
(From Idstone’s “,The~Dog.”) 





tkeen love of dogs, and a lively appreciation of their | and of treating or training them. Kindness and common 
many good qualities. In his preface and introductory | sense form the basis on which “ Idstone” has built up his 
chapter, “Idstone” confesses that it is hopeless to trace | very successful method of treatment, though these quali- 
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ties would probably not go for much, were they not supple- 
mented by a large amount of pluck, the absence of which 
a dog can as easily detect in a moment, as he can its 
presence. This is the writer's way of treating savage 
dogs :— 

‘In handling a new arrival, I have invariably found that the most ill- 

tempered brute can be approached without danger, if he is first regarded 
with a fixed gaze and utter indifference as to his mood or manners. 
My next step has always been to offer him the back of my hand to smell 
and examine. He will sometimes make a feint of snapping, but if the 
hand is not withdrawn, it will be a feint only, and there is literally 
nothing for him to take hold of. I then gently stroke his head, and 
regardless of all consequences, I proceed to unfasten his chain at the 
kennel end. After this he is my humble servant, and we thoroughly 
understand that I have no fear and he has no bad intentions. I have 
tried this with all sorts of dogs, and J have never been bitten by them. 
I have purposely selected some of the most savage dogs at exhibitions, 
and at the Salisbury Dog Show I unfastened a fox-terrier which the 
keepers were afraid to touch, on this principle, and he eventually won 
the first prize at the show. The semblance of fear pleases a snappish 
dog; it gratifies his vanity, and it has the same effect upon a canary or 
a goldfinch in confinement. Draw away your finger and the bird will 
fly at it, and eventually on it.” 
With the exception of this passage, we may say shortly, 
but truly, that ‘ Idstone” appears to treat his dogs as he 
would do human beings, mutandis mutatis. He attends to 
their cleanliness, and comfort (even to the drainage about 
their kennels), lets them have sufficient, but not too much, 
exercise, andearnestly deprecates that cruel practice, which is 
happily going out of fashion, of “‘ trimming ” dogs’ ears and 
tails. He tells us that the dogs of Great Britain may be said 
to embrace forty different breeds, and of these and their 
various characteristics his book contains a most readable 
and interesting description. It abounds, too, in anecdotes, 
and we must find room for a few words respecting a bull- 
terrier, who rejoiced in the name of ‘“ Boz,” and who, if 
we are to judge by the locality he selected for one of his 
fights, must have had as fine a sense of humour as his 
great name-sake— 

“Having seen me pat the pony, he would not admit the man into the 
stable, nor enter the garden gate where I left him lying. In a few days 
he got more friendly with old William ; but from the very first he would 
obey members of my own family, or follow them in the public streets, 
where on one occasion he had a very smart affair with a dog belonging 
to the Vice-Chancellor, finishing the first round in the porch of St. 
Mary’s Church. 

“* As I did not wish to be authenticated as the owner of this pugilistic 
animal, I left the two dogs to their own devices, especially as I saw the 
head of my college and a couple of tutors walking down the High- 
street; but as I was very fond of the dog, and lost sight of him in 
Brazenose-lane, I came back to look for him. They were repairing the 
church just then, and I found that “Boz” had fraternised with the 
stonemasons, for one of them had known the dog in Worcestershire, 
and, owing to this introduction, he had been unmolested, and had curled 
himself round for a quiet nap close to the stone-sawyers, lulled to rest, 
no doubt, by his previous exertions and the soothing sound of the saw, 
to which he had been accustomed in his youth. More singular still, he 
would always find his way to the workmen if he missed me, and I was 
sure to discover him either with the sawyer or in the yard close by.” 


Of the twelve full-page engravings by Mr. Earl, we must 
confess that he has given us some trouble in selecting the 
best specimens by having made them all so uniformly 
good. 


Euripides—Ancient Classics for English Readers. 
By Witi1am Bopuam Donne. W. Blackwood and 
Sons, London and Edinburgh, 1872. 


This twelfth volume of a series which is successfully 
diffusing a knowledge of the masterpieces of classical 
literature amongst the many who are comparatively un- 
learned, not only keeps up the credit of its predecessors, 
but also bravely asserts the claims of its subject, Euri- 
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pides, the third of a glorious trio, to at least equal honours 
with his famous compeers. Most tragic often, most specu. 
lative generally, but most human always, this poet has 
ever been a favourite with a certain few, though to the 
greater part of scholars he represents the propounder of 
novelties, the clap-trap speech-maker, the dresser up of his 
characters in rags whom Aristophanes loves to caricature 
and ridicule. And certainly he has had to wait long for 
even a breath of the popularis aura which has consistently 
fanned his great rivals. But the ‘“ good time is coming,” 
if we are to judge by Mr. Bodham Donne’s appreciative 
and discriminating life, which step by step places its 
readers en rapport with the lines that mark the poet's time 
and place, and work, setting each—as the manner of these 
little books is—vividly before us, and minding neither fear 
nor favour, so it give a just conception of the spirit, 
temper, and teaching of the man it concerns. It was the 
poet’s high training, not of muscles (though he was first 
designed for an athlete), but of mind (wherewith he was 
more apt at wrestling), his addiction to natural and moral 
science, his intelligent worship: of progress, in short, his 
advance upon his own time and epoch, that made him too 
self-reliant for that fierce democracy which occasionally 
damned his plays, but which he treated very cavalierly, 
not sulking at their treatment, but bidding them mind 
their business and he would mind his. Hence, probably, 
the libels about moroseness, exclusiveness, misogyny, bad 
morals, worse politics, and the rest, which at last drove 
the poet to Pella and the Court of Archelaus, at which was 
first represented a play which would have done Athers 
credit, and from which the Athenians, always appreciative 
after they had hounded a man to the death, made an 
endeavour to recover his bones. Of most of the slanders 
alluded to, Mr. Bodham Donne not unsuccessfully dis- 
abuses the reader’s mind; and he has a powerful fellow- 
worker in the inward conviction of every honest reader of 
the dramas of Euripides, whether in extenso, or in the 
sketches of them in the volume before us, that the man 
who limned Alcestis, Iphigenia, Polyxena, who drew such 
pictures of youthful purity as Ion, Parthenopceus, Hippo- 
lytes; who handled such mixed characters as Medea, 
Pheedra, Iocasta, with such surprising tact and delicacy, 
could never have been personally lax, or immoral, or in- 
sensible of the crowning virtues of pure womanhood. The 
clue to his character has been often traced to his treatment 
and pourtrayal of human nature as it is. “In all his 
pieces,” to quote the headpiece of the 3rd chapter from 
‘‘Kenelm Digby,” ‘‘there is the sweet human voice, the 
fluttering human heart.” And this it is which distinguishes 
him from the sublimer AZschylus, and the more esthetic 
Sophocles, and makes him apter, in the view of ordinary 
minds, for a successful playwright’s vocation. In the 
chapters before us which refer to his more remarkable 
plays, it is impossible to read the sketch of Medea, of 
Hippolytus and Phedra, of Clytemnestra in the Iphigenia 
in Aulis, or of the life-loving Admetus in the Alcestes, 
without acknowledging the indispensableness of this key 
to Euripidean characters, which are accommodated to the 
average level of man’s nature and experience, and so most 
bespeak the sympathy of an audience. For what manner 
of audience Euripides had to cater, may be learnt from 
two or three lovely pages of the chapter entitled “ Athens 
in the Days of Euripides,” which we heartily commend to 
the perusal of our readers. Besides the Athenian portion 
of it, in which each man was a critic, and amidst which 
might be espied bald-headed Nicias, and long-haired Alci- 
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biades, and the celebrated street-preacher Socrates (not so 
admiring, though he wept at his death), and Aristophanes, 
who never tired of turning his characters into a joke, and 
his speeches and stage artifices into ridicule, there was a 
whole gallery of strangers, and resident aliens, out of 
which mixed multitude some must have gone forth to 
repeat the verses and narrate the situations that made the 
Euripidean Drama a means of lightening the hardships of 
Athenian captives in the stone quarries of that Syracuse, 
which had been to the “violet queen what Moscow was 
for Napoleon.” As. Mr. Donne suggests, the return of 
one such captive to bless him for the spell he had given 
them to unlock the hard heart of a Sicilian captor, must 
have been the most exquisite of tributes to Euripides. 
«Jf his character may be inferred from his writings, the 
most pathetic of Greek tragic poets—he who sympathised 
with the slave, he who so tenderly depicted woman—wept 
at such moments with those who were weeping before 
him, and was cheered by proofs that he had not lived and 
written in vain,” p. 44. This is no more than is con- 
sistent with the character so finely outlined by Mr. Brown- 
ing in “‘ Balaustion’s Adventure "— 
“Our Euripides, the human, 
With his droppings of warm tears, 


And his touches of things common, 
Till they rose to touch the spheres.” 


The volume we have been noticing will repay perusal, 
and should be put into the hands of the juvenile pauser on 
the threshold of his first Greek play, as well as dipped into 
by the fond mother and sisters, who may wish to ascertain 
the nature of his studies. They will find the prose any- 
thing but dry; and the poetry the best cuttings from the 
best transcripts available. Browning, Mrs. Webster, Mr. 
Purcell, Fitzgerald, and last, not least, Dean Milman, are 
cited, when they can be had; and it is singular how good 
achoice—in default of better—is made of passages out of 
the respectable potter. Mr. Bodham Donne’s dramatic 
lore and thorough acquaintance with our dramatists from 
Elizabeth to Victoria, renders him a pleasant illustrator 
and parallelist; and we augur the best reception for his 
pleasant little volume. 


Words of Comfort for Parents Bereaved of Little 


Children. Edited by Witit1am Locan. Seventh 
British Edition. London: James Nisbet and Co. 
1872. 


It is easy to believe that this compilation has given 
much consolation to those in affliction, and that it is 
destined to afford the same to many others. Mr. Logan 
lost a little girl in 1856, and his many friends having 
written letters of condolence, he carefully preserved them, 
and was struck by an idea that what had comforted him 
might also comfort others. He therefore selected certain 
passages, and forwarded them to a newspaper, edited by 
one of his friends. These were afterwards republished, 
and increasing with almost every successive edition, the 
work grew until it reached its present bulk of nearly 500 
pages, the passages from the letters occupying but ten of 
them. The next are made up of passages from Scripture, 
of the compiler’s own reflections on bereavement, of a large 
selection of writings on the subject, and of poems by various 
authors. The work would have been greatly increased in 
value had the compiler availed himself, as he well might 
have done, of certain beautiful poems, containing nothing 
from which he could possibly differ, but which he has 
apparently excluded—at least, it is difficult otherwise to 





account for their absence—because of certain other opinions 
held by their writers, to which we can understand his 
taking exception. For instance, there is not only no line 
quoted from the “Lyra Innocentium,’’ but not one from 
any writer belonging to the school of thought, of which 
Keble was so bright an ornament. 


Robert Ainsleigh. Three Vols. By the Author of 
‘‘Lady Audley’s Secret.” London: J. Maxwell 
and Co. 

Miss Braddon has by this time wiped out the assertion 
that she could write nothing but sensational stories, and 
fully established her reputation as a novelist. ‘The 
Lovels of Arden” was unlike anything she had done 
before, and we have again to say the same of “ Robert 
Ainsleigh,” for it is an historical novel, and she has not 
ventured in this field before. The earlier portions of this 
work appeared anonymously during the years 1868-9 in 
Belgravia, under the title of “‘ Bound to John Company.” 
The present conclusion of the story, including the whole 
of the third volume, is now printed for the first time. The 
story opens at a country house in Berkshire. The scene 
then changes to London, and afterwards to India. “It 
was but five years since the bombardment of Madras by 
the French Admiral, De la Bourdonnais, ending in the 
capitulation of that town and the Governor of Pondicherry’s 
infamous violation of the treaty of surrender, whereby the 
Admiral had pledged himself to restore the settlement on 
payment of a moderate ransom. This notorious treachery 
had resulted in triumph to the traitor and disgrace to the 
honourable man who strove hard to redeem his word with 
the English, and who, on his return to France, was flung 
into the Bastile, and left to languish there for a period of 
three years, as an encouragement for future honourable- 
minded admirals.” At the time of the story Hogarth was 
coming into notice as a painter, Garrick was the admired 
of London, and Goldsmith was making a reputation in 
verse. The age is painted by Miss Braddon with power 
and finish, speaking of much research, and displaying an 
appreciation of historical subjects. At the same time we 
are not burdened with long dry pages of detail such as 
may be found in some of our best writers. In the second 
volume there is a vivid description of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta :— 

“What a pandemonium! On one side rose the blasphemies and 
imprecations of unbelieving despair; on another fainter prayers for 
release or death ; the choking sobs and hollow groans of the dying; the 
Babel-clamour of several languages; while near the windows the crowd 
were assailing the guard with every imaginable insult, in the hope that 
they would fire in upon us, and put an end to our misery.” 

Miss Braddon is at her best in this novel. It is fresh 
and vigorous, full of exciting interest and description. The 
book is crammed with good characters, the villanous and 
the virtuous, the language is dramatic and bold, and the 
plot intricate and clever. 


The Natural History of the Year. By the late 
BERNARD BOLINGBROKE Woopwarp, B.A., Librarian 
to Her Majesty the Queen. Revised Edition. Lon- 
don: S. W. Partridge and Co. 


Good taste is one of the chief characteristics of this ele- 
gant little book, in which it is impossible to read a page 
without seeing how keen an observer of nature its lamented 
author must have been, and how admirably fitted his easy 
and attractive style is to teach the rising generation, to 
whom his work is dedicated, the same love for nature and 
her works that he himself was so happy in possessing. He 
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begins his little work by telling his readers how this love 
of nature first came to him on a wet, cheerless day in 
winter, when the wind was so cutting that he shivered 
with cold; but after gathering a certain small kind of grass 
then in ear, and some chickweed, and then noticing other 
flowers, and mosses, and black and red berries, and listen- 
ing to a lark, and some blackbirds and redbreasts, he 
“« forgot the cold and everything except the wonder and the 
beauty of the world which God was adorning in this way 
even in the depth of winter.” He goes on to say how often 
country children think little of what he is about to help 
them to enjoy, unless these subjects are pointed out to 
them, and how much more town children enjoy a country 
visit if they have some acquaintance with natural history. 
After a few words on the seasons, and on the causes of 
their change, the writer 
shows his little readers 
what may be seen and 
heard in January, and 
goes on the same plan 
with regard to the other 
months. Two extracts 
from the chapter on 
May will show Mr. 
Woodward's happy 
style, and not be inap- 
propriate just now :— 


“The swift, unlike the 
others I told you of last 
month, makes a nest very 
much like the sparrow’s, 
in the eaves of houses, and 
in holes in towers of 
churches, &c. It is evi- 
dently made for long-con- 
tinued flight — its wings 
being very long and narrow, 
and seemingly untired by 
the most violent exertion; 
and its very long and slender 
feet have all four toes turned 
to the front, as if their only 
purpose was to help it in 
and out __its nesting-place, 
for they are but little used 
by the bird either for perch- 
ing or walking. In the hot- 
test part ofthe day, when 
most other birds are still and 
silent in the shade, several 
swifts will join together in 
a hunting party, and dash 
along at the top of their 
speed, high and low, over 
houses and trees, with sharp 
and sudden wheelings, and 
the most piercing whistlings. 
And often, in the evening, 
they may be seen flying in a flock, high up in the air, like the martins, 
but distinguishable from them by their greater size and longer wings.” 

“Tadpoles are now plentiful in ponds and ditches. They seem to be 
made up of around head and a webbed tail, without anybody at all. 
When they are a little older, first one hind leg, then another, afterwards 
two fore legs, appear; last of all the gills by which it breathes under 
water disappear, the tail drops off, and the miniature frog is complete. 
These little creatures creep out of the water, and hide themselves in the 
grass. Instead of an aquatic animal, breathing by gills and feeding on 
plants, we have a terrestrial animal, breathing by lungs and carnivorous. 
When a shower falls, these new-born frogs skip out to enjoy the grateful 
coolness of the moisture. Persons who have not known their habits, 
on seeing a road suddenly covered with these minute, jumping reptiles, 
whilst the rain is falling, have supposed that there had been a shower 
of frogs! In the evening the old frogs still croak in the marshes; 


joining, like the ‘‘ burr” of a hurdy-gurdy, in the general concert. The 
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| young fry of some of our commonest fishes are also seen in the shallows 
near the banks of our streams.” 


Throughout this little book the writer shows very clearly 
| how much he has tried to realise a quotation he makes— 
‘Thou who hast given me eyes to see, 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere.” 


It remains only to say that binding, paper, print, and 
engravings are all admirable. 


A Man’s Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell, author of 
“The Gentle Life.” London: Sampson Low. 1872, 


Mr. Friswell, with characteristic frankness, takes us 
into his confidence in the very first pages of his book. He 
deprecates all criticism 
upon its title by hum. 
bly observing that the 
most captious must 
admit that “‘an author 
is at least a man.” 
Without enquiring 
what more he is likely 
to be, we will yet ven- 
ture to hazard a doubt 
whether, after all, “A 
Man’s Thoughts” be 
the most appropriate 
title for a book in 
which there is nothing 
particularly masculine, 
nor many thoughts 
that have a special 
claim to that designa- 
tion. If our first ob- 
servation on laying 
down the volume had 
been ‘* Nec vox homi- 
nem sonat,” our 
second would assuredly 
not have been “ O dea, 
certe!” 


In truth, we have 
been dissappointed 
with Mr. Friswell. We 
expected something 
original and vigorous 
from his pen, but with 
the exception of a 
rather violent attack on 
the English aristo- 
cracy, we have nothing 
but some well expressed platitudes, a large number of quota- 
tions, and not a few echoes of what other people have said in 
better or worse language. It would be unfair to deny Mr. 
Friswell the merits of an easy style and an occasional felicity 
of expression—due no doubt to his extensive acquaintance 
with general literature—but these are not the only nor the 
most essential qualifications of an essayist. In one who 
aspires to be a teacher of men we require considerably 
more power and grasp than the author of “ The Gentle 
Life” has hitherto displayed. He tells us, indeed, that 
nearly all subjects are many-sided, but we do not find that 
he presents to our view any sides tefore unknown to Us. 
That virtue is its own reward; that most men are egotists; 
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that self-help is the best help; that peace may cost more 
than war, are themes so hackneyed that unless they are 
treated with singular force we are apt to yawn over them. 
Asan example of Mr. Friswell’s style, we extract some of 
his remarks on the “ nobility” (we should prefer the word 
«dignity ”) of labour :— 

“Some writers believe that only one kind of labour is noble, and that 
other occupations are servile. It would be more true to say that some 
occupations are nobler in their aim than others, but all work that tends 
tothe comfort, help, clothing, sustenance, or elevation of our brothers 


is noble. p ; 
‘ Ay, labour is a noble thing, 


To work from morn till eve, 
To bend down o’er your shuttle, 
That your little ones may live.’ 

Allsuch labour is noble. So, too, packing parcels, or weighing sugar, 
wherein a constant justice 
and truth is demanded, is 
noble if rightly exercised. 
As for tailoring and shoe- 
making, these trades ap- 
proach the arts. Let any 
man wear for a day or so 
an ill-made coat or a pair 
ofill-made boots, and then 
ask himself whether he does 
not appreciate the true 
workman. House-building, 
boat and ship-building, 
ock-making, carpenters’ 
and joiners’ work, and such 
like, have long been recog- 
nised as something elevated. 
Noman is ashamed of being 
a good carpenter or smith, 
and there is an immense 
deal of pleasure in looking 
at and examining a deft 
workman handling his tools 
well and producing good 
work,” 


Of course there is no 
fault to find with this 
(except, perhaps, in its 
topic), yet it would 
have pleased us better 
had it not been so 
faultless. Of course, 
too every one will re- 
member that George 
Herbert said the same 
thing better in two 
lines. Our French 
neighbours tell us 
that we are more than 
tolerant of the com- 
mon place —that, in 
fact, we worship it. It reigns supreme in our houses, 
our talk, our sermons, and our literature. May we not add 
that Mr. Friswell and similar moralists are among its high 
Priests ? 


The Choice of a Dwelling. A practical Handbook of 
useful information on all points connected with 
Hiring, Buying, or Building a House. By GEeRvasE 
Wueeter. London: John Murray. 

It is a circumstance not altogether creditable to the 
orginal resource of writers on popular subjects that, when- 
¢ver a good book or an apt theme presents itself, the result 
'§ not, as some might have expected, to warn off other 
Wnters from ground already occupied, but rather to stimu- 
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late them to write something new or different on a subject 


which it has been found possible to treat successfully. 
This is especially true of practical treatises connected with 
building. A few years ago a large number of publications 
on the arrangement and construction of labourers’ cottages 
made their appearance in rapid succession. Later on, 


| hospitals became a favourite theme, and now there seems 


a superfluity of volumes treating of the planning and build- 
ing of an English gentleman’s house, most of them trace- 
able to a very complete and systematic treatise published a 
few years ago by a well-known professor. Among these 
works the volume before us claims favourable notice. Its 
author has been before the public already, and his experi- 


ence of American practice enables him to throw a little 
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light of a new kind upon some of the bearings of his sub- 


ject. Writing, as he 
does, on matters of 
the most utilitarian 


nature, he has suc- 
ceeded in producing a 
volume which has an 
eminently __ practical 
character, and con- 
tains no small amount 
of useful information. 
The whole aspect of 
the work is sugges- 
tive of something in- 
tended more for refe- 
rence than for reading. 
The letter-press is cut 
up into paragraphs, 
each separately num- 
bered and_ headed. 
The illustrations are 
mostly plans and 
diagrams, and_ the 
very extensive range 
of matters passed in 
review iacludes little 
or nothing which a 
gentleman proposing 
to build might find it 
superfluous to take 
into consideration. 
Mr. Wheeler com- 
mences with some 
notes on the site for 
a house and the mate- 
rials of which it can 
built. He then 
passes on to the buy- 


ing or renting of a house, and the building of one. 
He then treats of ‘‘*the house as it should be,” that 
is to say, of its arrangement and contrivance, and 


‘‘out-door adjuncts,” such as stabling, 
conservatories, &c. These subjects are not all equally 
well-handled, but in none of them have we detected 
the author in serious blunders or mis-statements, though 
there can be no question that in some parts of his subject 
he is more thoroughly at home than others. The best 
chapters are those on building a house, and the house as 
it should be, and from the first of these anyone intending 
to build may get sound, practical advice which he will do 
well to follow. As a specimen, we may extract the follow- 
ing remarks, headed ‘Conveniences and Comforts” :— 


winds up with 
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The next thing is ‘“‘so to arrange the house as to secure 
the utmost possible amount of internal convenience and 
comfort. Better sacrifice any external expensive orna- 
mentation (cut stone or the like) than give up anything 
whereby the pleasure of living is curtailed. It is pleasant 
to live in a handsome house with an attractive exterior, if 
means permit, but if to obtain these qualities any feature 
that administers to comfort has to be given up, let the 
handsome elevation be simplified, as the house after all has 
to be lived in, rather than merely looked at, besides which 
there is a skill which can make simple materials yield a 
beauty of their own.” 

To professional readers, and to those whom business or 
inclination have made familiar with the details of house 
arrangements, by far the most valuabie part of the book is 
Mr. Wheeler's account of American house-planning; 
indeed, to tell the truth, it is here chiefly that he tells 
things which have not the disadvantage of having been 
already told elsewhere, and taking us to new ground, with 
which he is evidently familiar himself, he gives a good deal 
of valuable information, accompanied by several suggestive 
plans. The Americans are in the habit, as we learn from 
this volume, of allotting a greater depth from front to back 
to their town houses than is commonly given in London, 
and though probably it would never be safe to count upon 
being here able adequately to light such rooms as can be 
very fairly lighted in the clearer atmosphere of New York, 
yet some approach to the American model might no doubt 
be made with advantage. After stating that the earliest 
town houses built were pretty close to the common Eng- 
lish type, Mr. Wheeler continues thus: “ But the neces- 
sities of domestic life speedily induced very marked 
departure from the original parent plan, the first change 
arising from the difficulty of procuring servants, and the 
advantage of concentrating domestic arrangements upon 
one floor; hence the family living or dining room soon 
took the place of our front kitchen,” and as the basement 
was then an important part of the house, the level of the 
principal floor was raised, and a lofty flight of stone steps, 
usually wide and handsomely furnished, led up to the 
entrance door. We have not space to follow our author 
through the series of changes beyond this radical one 
which were made in fitting an ordinary English house- 
design to American notions, but they are well told and 
illustrated in the volume before us, and are worth the 
attention of those about to build for themselves in a town, 
as are in truth many of the matters included in this com- 
prehensive manual. 


Song Tide and other Poems. By Puirip Bourke 
Marston. London: Ellis and Green. 


Many a versifier is the author of one book and no more. 
His burning imagination, having produced one work, 
becomes dulled, and its owner having slipped down Par- 
nassus in his first efforts to climb, mourns for some time 
the want of appreciation in the public, and finally becomes 
a respectable and sane member of the community. This, 
we believe, is the case generally. Mr. Marston, however, 
is not a versifier only, but a poet also. He comes before 
us with a first attempt that entitles him to be placed among 
English poets, a book that is the harbinger of important 
works to come. 

The “ Prelude” is like the rich rolling harmony of an 
organ—deep and swelling, with tender notes trembling 
between; it has the noise, too, of the sea and the wind 
playing about old caverns— 





‘* Hear’st thou upon the shore line of thy life, 
The beating of this song-tide led by thee, 
As by the winds, and moon, is led the sea ? 
The clashing waves conflicting meet in strife, 
Bitter with tears of hopeless love they roil 
And fall and thunder between soul and soul. 
Strange things are borne upon their foaming heights, 
Through wild, gray windy days, and shrieking nights; 
O’er rocks and hidden shoals, ronnd beacon lights, 
Their foam is blown, till on thy shores at length 
They burst, in all the trouble of their strength. 


This will give the reader an idea of our young poet's tem. 
perament. The lines do not falter; they are solemn, 
stately, musical, mystic, reminding one of all manner of 
weird, romantic things. The introductory piece is cer. 
tainly a masterly composition ; it is a 
esr cs « oo Mole 
For solitary thinkings, such as dodge 
Conception to the very bourne of heaven.” 
We will make one more quotation from the prelude, 
wherein our young poet sings sorrowfully of his own 
affliction— 
“ This bitter tide, by winds of passion moved ; 
This stormy tide, that wraps and beats its dead ; 
This tide, from all strong springs of sorrow fed, 
Blowing between my soul and thine beloved ; 
This tide that knows na,moon by night, by day 
No burning sun to flame upon its way ; 
This passionate strong tide whose waste waves roll, 
And call from one soul to another soul; 
This tide that knows the tempest and the shoal, 
The utter darkness, and at best such light 
As comes between the day-fall and the night.” 


Mr. Marston seems inconsolable in his affliction, and his 
unhappy lot now and then drives him to desperation. 
These passages remind us of Milton, and even Milton, 
with all his true nobility and moral courage often sank 
under his blindness, brooded upon it, and finally let his 
soul ease itself in mournful, beautiful poetry, such as 
‘*Samson Agonistes.” But he never railed against his 
Maker; he believed that He had brought about his blind- 
ness for a good purpose. ‘And, indeed, why should I not 
submit with complacency to this loss of sight, which seems 
only withdrawn from the body without to increase the 
sight of the mind within?” 

At the beginning of the book under notice we have 
fiffy-seven sonnets, which we should have preferred with- 
out the “headings,” seeing that they are all on one 
subject, and all addressed to the same person. They are 
gemmed with beautiful passages, sweetness, softness, and 
psychological power. The second part of the book opens 
with some fine spirited lines ‘‘ On the Death of Rossini-” 

“‘Sir Launcelot’s Song of Guinevere” displays a keen 
love of round-table lore, which has been so overdone by 
our Poet-Laureate. ‘Out of Eden” is in the strain, and 
almost worthy of, Keats— 

“* Again the summer comes, and all is fair: 

A sea of tender blue, the sky o’erhead 

Stretches its peace; the roses white and red, 
Through the deep silence of the ’tranced air, 
In a mute ecstacy of love declare 

Their souls in perfume, while their leaves are fed 


With dew and moonlight that fall softly shed, 
Like slumber on pure eyelids unaware.” 


‘A Garden Reverie” is a beautiful poem, “tasting of 
Flora and the country green ”: — 


** Clouds broad and rain will soon come down 
To gladden all the panting town, 
With the cool melody that beats 
Upon the busy, dusty streets.” 
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By securing “‘ Song Tide,” the reader may walk awhile 

i, afine romantic garden. It is a book that should be 
rad by all lovers of poetry. We have no hesitation in 
predicting a famous future for Mr. Marston. 


Virgil AZneid VI. With Notes by the Rev. A. J. 
CuurcH, M.A. 

Latin Delectus. By C. S. Oaxvey, M.A. 

Cowper's Task. BooksI.and IV. With Notes by J. 
W. Hates, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s. 

Goldsmith, Traveller, Deserted Village, and 
Retaliation. By Rev. A. R. Varpy, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Seeley, Jack- 
son, and Halliday. 1872. 

Another instalment of neatly got-up, handy school-books 
ita price within the reach of even the average artisan! 
Shall we not profit by such ventures? Will the people of 
England put good things from them, when the means of 
education are so cheaply accessible. Here, for instance, is 
me of the best samples of the muse of Cooper, a down- 
ight English poet, edited by Mr. Hales, with that thorough 
enversance with the English language, which makes the 
perusal of the “Task annotated” as much a labour of 
profit as of love and pleasure. Whether for an insight into 
the pure well of English undefiled, or geographical, 
biographical, historical, and dendrological note appended 
to this little volume, it ought to lie on the table and 
be borne in the mind of every English student. Of 
the etymological notes, we may refer to that on 
“lumber,” v. 58, on “ pilfer,” v. 131—of the topographical 
or geographical to that on the river Ouse, v. 163, Book I., 
as being as good, and to the purpose, as could be desired. 
The volume of Goldsmith is less valuable as to the etymo- 
gical notes, but it is a carefully-studied selection from an 
eer-welcome poet, and it should be introduced into our 
tational schools, as well as the seminaries of a higher 
aim and character. 

The “ Latin Delectus,” prepared by Mr. Oakley, consists 
of progressive sentences and extracts, less rudimentary, 
itstrikes us, than Adams’ “ Latin Delectus,” but not too 
hard to put into the hands of boys who know a fair amount 
of grammar; for such will puzzle out the meanings and 
construction with the help of the ample vocabulary 
appended. Very satisfying, though we have set it last, is 
Mr. Church’s edition of the ‘‘ Sixth Book of the Eneid, a 
harder and perhaps a less attractive book of that poem 
than the second or the fourth, but still a book not seldom 
st from in examinations, and one which with Mr. 
Church’s short pertinent annotations a fifth form boy may 
master. Of the batch, we should call this and the Cowper 
the most ably edited, but all the volumes have merit, and 
we have not, in them, noted any of the minor slips and 
tarelessnesses which occurred here and there in the first 
instalment. The plan and series cannot be commended 
{oo warmly, 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
London: Hotten. 


Mr. Hotten has brought out the first series of Shelley's 
poems, containing ‘Queen Mab” and the early poems, 
with some hitherto inedited pieces. The memoir by Leigh 

unt is not new to us, but we are glad to find it prefacing 
this volume. Leigh Hunt, as one of Shelley’s most inti- 
mate friends, can teach the reader more of the poet than 
anything the editor could write. We do not say this dis- 





paragingly, but as a palpabletruth. Mr. Shepherd has done 
his work well, showing a love for his labour, and having, 
doubtless, good critical capacity. The first series contains 
two poems and twelve letters not in Rossetti’s edition. 
The writings are arranged in chronological order, and we 
have fac-simile title pages on a reduced scale, which add 
to the bibliographical value of the book. We agree with 
Mr. Hotten that it is interesting to know that ‘“ Adonais” 
was originally printed at Pisa, and that the first edition of 
‘Queen Mab” was “printed by P. B. Shelley, at 23, 
Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square.” 

There have been several letters published in the Athe- 
n@um concerning Mr. Hotten’s “Shelley.” A letter ap- 
peared from a correspondent on January 23, who thought 
it right to inform the public that this first series does not 
contain one single inedited piece by Shelley. ‘ ‘The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson’ and 
certain juvenile verses, which Mr. Hotten apparently sup- 
poses himself to be re-introducing to the world, ‘have 
already been reprinted in Mr. Rossetti's edition. Mr. Hotten 
heads one section of his collection ‘ Victor and Caziere,’ 
but those who may turn to the page in the hope of dis- 
covering some trace of the lost volume thus entitled, will 
find nothing but the correspondence with the publisher 
Stockdale, through which its existence became known, and 
which Mr. Garnett brought to light in Macmillan's Maga- 
sine nearly twelve years ago.” We consider this a poor 
complaint to make against so excellent a volume, even 
supposing the ‘‘ correspondent” to be correct, but he is 
not accurate in his assertions. In his reprint of ‘* Margaret 
Nicholson,” Mr. Rossetti omits a poem extending to eighty 
eight lines. It was never pretended that the missing 
volume, “‘ Victor and Caziere,”’ had been discovered. The 
editor thought an account of the transaction by Stockdale, 
the publisher, would be interesting, and might fitly find a 
place in the volume. 

In reading Shelley's letters and prefaces, it is curious 
to note how often the young poet repeats the language of 
Shakespeare. As a rule, it is not quoted. Even in the 
short preface to “‘Adonais” we find several instances. 
“They scatter their insults and their slanders without 
heed as to whether the poisoned shaft lights on a heart 
made callous by many blows, or one, like hearts composed 
of more penetrable stuff. Nor shall it be your 
excuse, that murderer as you are, you have spoken daggers 
but used none. Mr. Severn can dispense with a 
reward from such ‘ stuff as dreams are made of.” 

We are thankful for this first series of ‘ Shelley.”. The 
second series will contain “*Laon and Cythria,” the 
original version of ‘‘ The Revolt of Islam.” We are in- 
formed that the alterations made by Shelley under outward 
pressure will not be introduced into the original text, but 
will be given in foot note form as variorum readings. 


The Country of the Dwarfs. By Paurt Du Cuaituv. 
London: J. Camden Hotten. 


About nineteen years ago there were exhibited in London 
two little human beings called earthmen. They were 
quite black, and though very small, were well proportioned. 
One very great peculiarity they had, which was that each 
hair grew separately, and formed a little corkscrew curl. 
They were brother and sister, both very intelligent, could 
play on the piano, had many other accomplishments, and 
altogether, were well worth paying a visit to. What has 
become of them we do not know. They informed visitors 
that they purposed returning as missionaries to their 
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fellow-dwarfs, and it must be allowed that they had at 
least some idea of heaven, since they one day, pointing 
upwards, asked a lady who had lost an eye, whether she 
would have it back again when she went “ up there.” As 
we happened to see these little beings, and have a lively 
remembrance of them, we are able, to a certain extent, to 
corroborate a great part of M. du Chaillu’s work, though 
without any pretence to ever having set foot in Africa. 
We do not yet know whether that plucky traveller will 
have as much obloquy to encounter in telling the public of 
the dwarfs, as he had when he first introduced them to 
the gorillas. Speaking for ourselves, we have as little 
hesitation in speaking of his accounts as trustworthy, as 
we have in calling them full of interest. 

M. du Chaillu sailed from London in August, 1863, 
landed in the Commi country in October, and found him- 
self amongst old friends, who were exceedingly demon- 
strative in their delight at recognising him. We have not 
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sufficient space to follow him in his varied and strange 
adventures during the three years of his stay, but strongly 
recommending readers to get his book for themselves, we 
will content ourselves with two extracts— 


“I saw at cnce that the ipi belonged to the pangolin genus (Manis 
of the zoclogists), which is a very singular kind of arth They are 
ant-eaters, like the Myrmecophaga of South America; but while the 
South American ant-eater is covered with hair like other mammalia, 


the pangolins have an armour of large scales implanted in the skin of | 


the upper surface of the body, from the head to the tip of the tail, each 
scale overlapping the other like the slates‘on the roof of a house. 

“Like the ant-eater of South America, the pangolins hsve no teeth, 
but they have a long extensile tongue, the extremity of which is 
covered with a glutinous secretion so sticky that their prey after having 
been touched, adheres to the tongue and cannot'get away. The tongue 
of an ipi may be extended out several inches. The ipi feeds on ants. 

“During the day the ipi hides itself in its burrow in the earth, or 
sometimes in the large hollows of colossal trunks of trees*which have 
fallen to the ground; but they generally prefer to burrow in the soil, 


re 

| and these burrows are usually found in light soil on the slope of a hil] 

By the singular structure of the ipi, it cannot turn to the right oF to 

| the left at once; in fact, it is quite incapable of bending its body side 

ways, so it cannot ‘right about face’ in its burrow. Accordingly, there 
are two holes in each burrow, one for entrance and one for exit,” 


| ‘How strange the houses of the Dwarfs seemed! The len h of 
each house was about that of a man, and the height was just ones 
keep the head of a man from touching the roof when he was oe 
The materials used in building were the branches of trees bent in the 
| form of a bow, the ends put into the ground, and the middle i 
being the highest. The shape of each house was very much like that 
|of an orange cut in two. The frame-work was covered with large 
| leaves, and there were little doors which did not seem to be more than 
| eighteen inches high, arid about twelve or fifteen inches broad, Even 
the Dwarfs must have lain almost flat on the ground in order to Pass 
through. When I say door I mean simply an opening, a hole to 0 
through. It was only a tiny doorway. But I managed to get insite 
one of these strange little houses, and I found there two beds, which 
were as curious as everything else about the premises. Three or four 
sticks on each side of the hut were the beds. Each bed was about 
eight inches, or, at the most, ten inches in width, One was for the 
wife and the other for the husband. A little piece of wood on each bed 





HE DWARFS. 
e Country of the Dwarfs.”) 


ma de the pillows. It was almost pitch dark inside, and only light 
coming from the opening or door. Between the two beds were the 
remains of a fire, judging by the ashes and the pieces of burnt wood. 


“These huts did really look like the habitations of men—the homes 
of a race of Dwarfs. But had Kombila told me a falsehood ? Were not 
these huts built for the fetichs and idols? It was true the great his- 
torian Herodotus had described a nation of Dwarfs as living on the 
head-waters of the Nile; Homer had spoken of the cranes and of the 
land of the Pigmies; and Strabo thought that certain little men of 
Ehiopia were the original Dwarfs, while Pomponius Mela placed them 
| far south, and, like Homer, spoke of their fighting with cranes; but 
then nobody had believed these stories. Could it be possible that I 
had discovered these people, spoken of thousands of years before, just 
as I had come face to face with the gorilla, which Hanno had described 
| many centuries before ?” 2 


_ Of the illustrations we give as specimens, one will tell 
| its own story. The other represents M. du Chaillu’s friend 

and ally, King Quengueza, in great delight at beholding 
| himself in the gorgeous attire of a London beadle. 


| 
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We are glad to be promised a work on Norway, Sweden, 
and Lapland, from M. du Chaillu’s pen. 
and Customs of Cathedrals. By 


C. Watcott, B.D., Precentor and 
F.S.A., &c. - London: 


Traditions 
MACKENZIE E. 
Prebendary of Chichester, 
Longmans. 1872. 

This little volume has just as much value as any collec- 
tion of odds-and-ends from a genuine antiquary’s study 
may possess, Its author is not a mere bookmaker, but an 
eclesiologist of considerable eminence, and we therefore 
regret that he has not taken 
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pull down the old Gothic chapel belonging to the bishop's palace at 
Hereford, in order to erect a pile in a politer taste for the public service.’ 
The chapter-house was also destroyed by him,” 


There is not a word to explain the extract from Defoe, 
and the reader is left to discover for himself the name of 
the destructive prelate. We believe it was Bishop Egerton, 
But we have said more than we desired to Say in dis- 
paragement of Mr. Walcott's volume. It is full of valuable 
matter, curious facts, and suggestive remarks, but of 
methodical arrangement there is not a trace. Mr. Walcott 
cannot have forgotten all that the Roman poet says of the 
advantages of lucidus 





the trouble to make these 
results of his extensive read- 
ing a little more digestible 
than the general reader will 
fnd them. In his preface 
he tells us that ‘originally 
these pages; were not in- 
tended to constitute an in- 
dependent volume” we may 
add that they are still as far 
from being ‘‘ an independent 
volume ” as a stack of bricks 
and a heap of lime are from 
constituting an ‘“‘indepen- 
dent” house, or any house 











at all. If Mr. Walcott had 
called his book ‘* Scraps 
fom an Ecclesiologist's 


Notebook,” we should have 
commended his modesty 
and thanked him for having 
so liberally given to others 
the materials out of which 
he himself might have con- 
structed a most interesting 
treatise. 

As examples of the care- 
less manner in which the 
work has been done, we 
select the following pas- 
sages :— 

“On Dec. 23, 1810, at midnight, 
the vestry of St. Paul’s was robbed 
of its valuable altar plate, includ- 
ing four large silver-gilt candle- 
sticks; the robbers were never 
discovered. At Worcester and 
Westminster sacrilegious thieves 
were flayed, and strips of their 
skin have been found upon 
doors.” 
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This reads as if the rob- 
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| The Sovereigns of 






England from the 
Norman Conquest. 
In rhyme. _ By Sir J. 
B. Burke, Knt., C.B., 
LL.D., &c. Dublin: 
Hodges, Foster, and 
Co. 1872. 

Who can speak with 


greater freedom about Sove- 
reigns than one who is him- 
self a King ? These rhymes, 
by means of which “ Ulster” 
has heen accustomed to 
familiarise his children with 
the outlines of English 
history are terse and truth- 
ful; learnt early, they will 
live long in the memory. 
As a specimen, we give the 
lines in which the career 
and character of Henry VIII. 
are described, not accord- 
ing to Mr. Froude :— 





ifr 
Witt 


‘Anointed King in fifteen hundred 
nine, 
The second monarch of the 
Tudor line, 
Henry the Eighth, with Wolsey 
for his guide, 
Of England’s story might have 
been the pride. 
But, tyrant fierce, he valued no 
men’s lives, 
And in his fury sacrificed his 
wives : 
Two he divorced, of two the 
J deaths contrived, 
TU One died by nature, him the last 


survived.” 


il 


‘fe pet AAT Joined to an Idol. By 


bery of St. Paul’s and the oar ees 3.0.6. Ledeen: | 
acl catia i . . . sondon: |}. 

faying at Worcester were DU CHAILLU AND KING QUENGUEZA. al €. Shenton 

contemporary events in- Prem De Chaitic’s “The Country of the Duar." . ' 7° 

stead of being separated by Poe ee ee eee ee One by Herself. By Mrs. 

centuries and wholly unconnected with each other. | C. L. Batrour. London; Sunday School Union. 

Again :— Georgie’s Present. By Miss BricutweLt. London: 
“At Westminster the clergy make their offerings before the altar The Book Society. 

kneeling. The division of the sexes at Hereford . . . . and at Durham . 


was long observed.” 

Surely it would puzzle a commentator who had given his 
best attention to the antitheses of the Book of Proverbs to 
discover a reason for the juxtaposition of these statements. 
Once more :— 

“*Within these few weeks past, January, 1737-8, they have begun to 


‘« Joined to an Idol” is not a common story, but a tale 
showing the folly of a mother in spoiling her daughter. 
There is a healthy Church tone about it, together with a 
freedom from mawkishness, and the recognition of a fact 


| not always admitted in such works, viz., that whilst choirs, 


&c., are good things in their way, it is possible to be a 
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member of a choir, and a great hypocrite at the same time. 
Its chief defect, though that is not a very glaring one, is 
the great labour taken by the writer to make uneducated 
people talk almost invariably in false concords, whereas of 
course it is with them really mere haphazard whether they 
are right or wrong. In other respects the story is well 
written, and worthy of praise. 

«One by Herself” is an affecting tale of a poor child 
left to herself, who, after suffering cruel treatment at the 
hands of some odious, vulgar, and purse-proud relatives, 
and after sundry adventures, not all of them very probable 
ones, at last falls in with the mother who had deserted 
her. 

«‘Georgie’s Present” has some small engravings, exe- 
cuted in a style far too good to be thrown away on the long 
words that make up the tiresome sentences of ‘‘ George’s ” 
grandmother. The moral would seem to be, ‘ Love dogs, 
and be kind to them; hate monkeys, and be cruel to 


them.” 


i 


The Development of the Voice. Dr. = D’Esté, M.A. (Cantab). 
(Novello, Ewer, and Co.) This volume consists of some 136 
exercises (Solfeggi, &c.), and a large number of pretty little 
duets, trios, and a few songs, from the pen of the industrious 
writer. Some of the early exercises are ingeniously constructed 
in two or three parts, each part being a distinct exercise in 
itself; an arrangement calculated to make students good time 
counters, as well as good executants. Throughout the remarks 
and directions are evidently dictated by a master of experience, 
and the work will be found a very useful ofe indeed. 

The Rudiments of Music. Dr. Fohn DEsté. (Novello, Ewer, 
and Co.) The work of a thoughtful and experienced teacher. 
This little work embodies in simple clear language, the principles 
of notation, time, scales, and keys, and marks of expression, &c. 

“* Musical Measure,” Part I., Dr. Fohn D’Esté. (Novello, Ewer, 
and Co.) A clever and sensible explanation of the time principles 
of music; the whole of the explanations are remarkably pointed 
and clear in style, and the little book contains numerous exer- 
cises. This part is devoted to simple time; Part II. will explain 
compound measures. 


———— 


GERMANY. 


REVERTING to my remarks in your number of the 15th 
inst. on the authoress of ‘‘ Johannes Olaf,” I have since 
learned that the highly accomplished lady is of English 
parentage, though born and bred at Hamburg. Her father 
was the well-known ship-owner, Mr. Sloman. Let me also 
add that my designating her as our “‘ George Eliot” must 
not be taken a /a lettre. Her above-named remarkable 
novel is, as the Saturday Review has correctly classified 
it, one of “ incident” rather than of character. From the 
ability displayed in the present work there is no doubt the 
authoress would be quite as capable of giving us a novel of 
the latter class too, i.¢., of entering more minutely into 
analysis of character, but in ‘‘ Johannes Olaf” she seems 
to have deposited the rich and varied experiences or obser- 
vations of her whole life, and has treasured up for us such 
a wealth of thought that she is necessarily obliged, in many 
instances, to confine herself to a skimming of the surface 
of things, instead of treating any of the topics touched 
upon exhaustively. Such being the case, far from ever 


being wearied, the reader is often tantalised, and longs for 
a fuller description of the multifarious scenes of life that 
pass in review before him, and the elevated reflections, 
sagacious remarks, and shrewd observations put into the 
mouths of her characters render the novel highly sug- 
gestive. 


When the Saturday Reviewer adds, ‘‘ The scene 





———— 
is laid on an islet in the miniature Frisian Archipelago ” 
it becomes evident that he could not have got beyond the 
very beginning of the first volume, for in the sequel of the 
story the scene is shifted to Hamburg, Italy, England, &€c 
and everywhere the author shows herself at home. sas 


Just after touching in my last upon “The German 
Woman Movement,” a pamphlet just published by 0 
Wigand, Leipsic, ‘‘ Another Contributor to the Woman 
Question of the Day,” by Tinette Homberg, reaches us most 
opportunely. The authoress, an old maiden lady and a 
teacher by profession, as early as 1839 published a pamphlet 
on “ The so-called Emancipation of Women,” the epithet 
*‘so-called”’ showing at once the attitude she assumed 
towards the question. In the present publication she 
combats the proposition laid down by one of the champions 
of women, M. Miiller, of Pforzheim, that woman has a 
right to all work for which she is qualified. In the course 
of this most sensibly written pamphlet she also Opposes 
some of Mr. J. S. Mill's theories as propounded in his 
“‘Subjection of Woman,” and, in one passage, says she 
cannot conceive how a man of such intellectual power can 
proceed so contrary to reason as to assert the nature of 
both sexes to have been perverted by their relation to each 
other. ‘“ That,” she exclaims, ‘for centuries we should 
have continued in a slavish condition, as Mr. Mill would 
have it considered, without any detriment to what is good 
and noble within us, qualities which necessarily must have 
been destroyed thereby if our relation to the other sex were 
really opposed to our feminine nature.” In rejecting the 
idea of claiming the franchise for women, she nobly replies 
to those who strive for it on the ground that women are 
obliged to pay taxes equally with men, by saying, “ Rather 
pay a little more money than lose in womanhood!” Then, 
too, she justly laments the uselessness of the great war in 
effecting any change for the better in German women’s 
frivolity and extravagance in dress and head-gear, &c., and 
finally advocates a more rational education of girls, since 
even before the recent German wars in Austria and France, 
there were, in Prussia alone, no less than 1,827,441 un- 
married females and 700,000 widows ! 

The same publisher has just issued a fourth augmented 
edition of ‘‘ From Westminster Abbey,” by F. W. Rogge, 
being a cycle of fine stanzas on contemplating the sepul- 
chres in the abbey, with ample notes appended to the little 
volume. Alexander von Humboldt, to whom the first 
edition was dedicated, wrote to the author, in December, 
1858, in these words :— 

“** Westminster Abbey’ has to-day come to hand, noble in diction 
and sentiments. The young Prince of Wales had already some days 
previously sent to me toconsult me about you. I have urged everything 
I have for so many years expressed regarding you. But the dedication 
itself causes me some uneasiness. You take endeavours for achieve- 


ments, and has not your loving praise among dead men full of great 
recollections something oppressive ? ” 


Another new edition issued by Wigand is that of “ Reli- 
gion and Priesthood Studies,” by N. J. Roth, discussing in 
a radical spirit, both the writings of the Old and the New 
Testaments. 

Fritzsch, Leipzig, has published “‘ The Birth of ‘Tragedy 
from the Spirit of music,” by F. Nietzsche, Professor © 
Classical Philology in the University of Basel. The 
author, an adherent of Schopenhauer in philosophy, and of 
Wagner in his musical theory, has spun out, in a heavy 
and abstruse style, a pamphlet of 143 pages, from the 
certainly original idea that the development of art !s 
dependent on the Apcllinian and Dionysian elements 1” 
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Greek art, the former of which he also designates as the 
dreamy, and the latter as the intoxicated state of the mind. 
Freiligrath is about to give us a complete metrical trans- 
lation of the satirical poem, ‘‘In the Synagogue by the 
Great Salt Lake, being a Norman Sermon” (to be pub- 
ished by Géschen, Stiittgart). A specimen appeared in a 
recent number of “Die Gegenwart,” a Berlin weekly 
already referred to by me ir a previous letter. 

Daniel Sanders, the author of the best German 
dictionary we have (Grimm's not being as yet completed), 
is preparing a work in Germany similar to Roget's highly 
yseful ‘‘ Thesaurus,” thus supplying a desideratum long 
since felt by those who know how to appreciate Roget's 
excellent work. 

G. Hempel, Berlin, has published a rather bulky collec- 
tion of Géethe’s “Letters to Eichstadt” (the quondam 
editor of the celebrated Fenaer Literatur-Zeitung), edited 
by, Freiherrn v. Biedermann. These letters are mostly 
very short and of a business-like character. 


Engelmann, Leipsic, has brought out the last instalment 
of the first volume of Meyer's excellent “ Artists’ Lexicon,” 
some admirable articles in which are contributed by the 
yenerable publisher himself, who is a great connoisseur, and 
has a splendid collection of engravings. He is also pre- 
paring a second edition of Zéllner’s work “On the Nature 
of Comets,” already noticed by me. 

Wilhelm Herz has published “German Legends in 
Alsace” (Berlin, Herz). 

Madame Moscheles, of Leipsic, is preparing a life of 
her deceased husband, the celebrated pianist and com- 
poser.* 

Hermann, of that town, is now publishing a supplement 
to E. M. Oettinger’s ‘‘ Moniteur des Dates,” antenant un 
million de renseignement biographiques, généalogiques et 
historiques. Though the title is French, the text of the 
work is German. The principal work, consisting of thirty- 
three numbers of four large quarto sheets, each page con- 
taining three columns of close print, was begun in 1866 
and finished in 1868. The price is thirty-five thalers. I 
cannot, however, discover the principle on which it is 
compiled, while I met with the names of some very 
inferior composers, and of even mere novices of virtuosi, I 
have in vain looked for those of authoss of comparatively 
much higher standing. Mr. Disraeli, whose name is 
inserted a second time in the supplement because it was 
misspelt in the principal work, would be amused to find 
himself mentioned in the note subjoined to the column as 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Kanzler), the author mistaking 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for that higher title. But, on 
the whole, the ‘« Moniteur”’ deserves to be recommended as 
aperhaps unequalled work of reference for all nations. 

Géschen, Stiittgart, has published “‘ Dark Powers,” epic 
poems, by Herman Lingg, a poet of high reputation, and 
Costenoble, Jena, has a new translation of Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha,” with introduction and notes, by Professor K. 
Knoctz. This is, I believe, the third translation of that 
tmarkable poem. A very good one exists by Hermann 
Simon, of Leipsic, a lounger, who occupies his leisure 
hours with translating English poetry, and has already 
published several very elegant volumes, among them one 
containing Eliza Cook's poems. 


CC a a 


* The Illustrated Leipzig News of April 19 has commenced a series 
of portraits of the leading composers of the day, with sketches of their 
ives, 





FRANCE. 


Tue literature of the war still continuing, Monsieur A. 
Du Mesnil has contributed his quota to it in the shape of 
‘* Paris et les Allemands.” Under date July, 1870, it is the 
journal of an eye-witness. 

There is something almost refreshing in turning from 
this rather more than thrice-told tale to mere political 
pamphlets, like those lately issued from the press by the 
Baron Edward Septenville! Even though one of these is 
of an interest as geographically remote as “ Le Brésil sous 
la domination portugaise,” and though another relates to 
a subject in its sinister suggestiveness as unpleasing to a 
Briton’s ear as ‘‘ L’Espagne et Gibraltar.” Surely, how- 
ever, even a peace-at-any-price, knuckling-down, econo- 
mising, conceding ministry will think once, will think 
twice, will think as many, let us hope, as three times, 
before lightly yielding up the key of the Mediterranean ! 

A revolutionary volume in some shape or, another is 
always dropping from the press in Paris, alternately won- 
derfully after date and wonderfully apropos. Instance just 
now, on the one hand, ‘“‘ Les Théories de |’ Internationale,” 
by Georges Gueroult, and on the other, ‘“*‘ Thermidor, Paris 
en 1794,” by Charles d’Hericault. More attractive than 
either at the libraries is Charles de Mazade’s “Vie de 
Lamartine.” 

Frenchmen have so far recovered their equanimity that 
they can afford to read for some time past with a certain 
indignant relish, as though biting their lips while glower- 
ing eagerly over the pages, Marshall Moltke’s “ Lettres 
sur |’Orient.” 

As a sort of illustrative accompaniment to M. Thiers’ 
rather bellicose declaration before the temporary dispersal 
of the Assembly on its vacation, to the effect that the 
French armies have already in a great measure been 
rehabilitated, the Baron A. Du Casse has produced a well- 
timed exposition of what he calls the “* Conséquences mili- 
taires et politiques des armes nouvelles.” 

France had unhappily to sing so small throughout the 
last war that there is a touch of the cruellest irony, as it 
seems to me, in the notion of any Frenchmen chaunting in 
verse a “ Memento de l’'armée, 1870-1871." Yet this is 
precisely what M. Louis Gallet has done, one line of his 
muse at any rate having a significance that will awaken an 
echo in the hearts of a vast multitude of his compatriots— 
to wit :— 

** Celui-la doit un jour venger ceux qui sont morts.” 
For all that, however, there is but the dimmest, faintest 
suspicion of anything like poetry in words like those, 
either, that is to say, in the thoughts they convey or in the 
manner of their expression. 

Another justification of his admission within the charmed 
circle of the Academy has been given by M. Littré. The 
illustrious author of the “* Dictionary of the French Lan- 
guage,” of the ‘‘ History of the French Language,” and of 
‘* Stndies on the Barbarians of the Middle Ages,” has now, 
as a sort of literary aftermath, given to the world in a 
brilliant and attractive volume, entitled, ‘‘ Médecine et 
Médecins,” the very pick and flower of his own personal 
recollections of a theme that for years past has been his 
by especial predilection. In a piecemeal form the work 
has already had a wide though scattered circulation, the 
bulk of it having already appeared by instalments in the 
National, the Journal des Débats, and the Revue des deux 
mondes. In its collective form, however, it has proved 
especially welcome to M. Littré’s many admirers. 
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A notable contribution has been made to the materials 
already enormously accumulated of late years for the 
future Sismondi. Through it much light is thrown upon 
the under-current of events preparing the way at Turin, 
between the years 1859 and 1862, for the expansion of the 
sovereignty of Sardinia into the Kingdom of Italy. I 
allude to the Fournal d’un Diplomate en Italie, now some- 
what after date, given to the world by M. Henri d’Ideville. 


The receptions that have still to come off at the 
Academy, meaning those of the Duc d’Aumale, of M. de 
Loménie, M. Littré, and M. Camille Rousset, without 
counting that of M. Emile Ollivier, still postponed for 
obvious reasons sine die, cannot take place, it is now ex- 
pected, until the very close of the year, namely, some date 
yet unfixed in December. About the same time a suc- 
cessor will have to be found to the chair left vacant by the 
late Pére Gratry. Will that successor, can that successor 
be found in—About? If so, the forty must give up at last 
the vanity of calling themselves immortals. 

The publisher Amyot has issued from the press a sting- 
ing attack on the ex-Dictator, in the shape of a Letter, 
headed ‘‘A Rabagas,” addressed to M. Gambetta by the 
editor of the Pays, M. Paul de Cassagnac. Its deadly 
sarcasms have a relish to the Parisian palate akin to that 
found by the sauntering flaneur in his petit verre d'absinthe. 

There is something intensely French in two volumes 
with which M. Eugéne Moret has recently courted the 
favour of his compatriots. They comprise within them 
‘Les Amours d’un Garde Frangaise,” ‘‘ Les Femmes de 
1793,” and ‘“‘Les Femmes sous la Terreur.” The drift 
of the work may be recognised through those titles, which, 
to say the least of them, are sufficiently suggestive. Ro- 
mance and history are therein jumbled together. The 
political sentiments of the outspoken author who has 
selected this sufficiently sensational theme may be sur- 
mised from the fact, for example, that he says boldly of 
the wholesale assassin Danton, whose grand achievement 
is written in characters of blood upon the historic scroll of 
France, under the three terrible words commemorative of 
three terrible days, those of the Massacres of September. 
M. Moret has the consummate hardihood to say of 
Danton, “Il sauva la France, il assura le progrés de la 
révolution.” He has the decency, so far, to condemn the 
atrocities perpetrated by the Commune of 1871, but he 
fails altogether to recognise the fact, visible to everybody 
else, that they were simply the outcome, or being, or 
lineal descendants of those very miscreants of 1794 whom 
he delights to honour, and over whose doings he delivers 
in this work the elaborate panegyric. 

Victor Hugo the Great, not satisfied with having given 
twenty years ago expression to the deadliest malignity in 
regard to ‘‘ Napoléon le Petit" is true to his meaner réle 
as a writer of political rhodomontade and as an implacable 
foe of the fallen Emperor. He goes out of his way to 
kick that once powerful ruler of men now that the latter 
has been hurled from his pride of place, not by M. Hugo 
and his friends, but the thunderbolts of war launched by 
Marshal Moltke and Prince Bismarck. Time was when 
Victor Hugo himself was in exile, just as the Emperor 
Napoleon is, at the present moment, in Chislehurst. The 
former does not seem, however, to have learnt in any way, 
while passing through this ordeal, the meaning of the word 
magnanimity. Hence his new work, “‘ L’Armée Terrible,” 
a series of vituperative poems, is running over, is dripping, 
is saturated through and through with venom of a hatred 
that is simply inappeasable. Admiring as I do so heartily, 





as who, in reason, can fail to do, the genius of the Poet 
the Dramatist, and the Romancist, I cannot but grieve and 
marvel over the pitiable spectacle presented by the ranting 
and raving of the implacable and seemingly crack-brained 
politician. The sections in this new poem of his on 
“Sedan” and L’Expiation” are simply detestable for 
their malignant exultation. 


Something more to the purpose than the incoherent 
work last mentioned is a volume entitled “ Lettres 4 
l'Armée,” lately produced by Colonel Lewal. Useful 
though the book is, and thoroughly to the purpose though 
its- argument, it is in many parts, I grieve to add, into. 
lerably tedious. The reasoning is overdone, and occa- 
sionally verges upon the rigmarole. 


New editions have recently appeared of four remarkable 
works of the great Napoleon—his “‘ Précis des Guerres de 
Frédéric,” his “ Précis des Campagnes du Maréchal de 
Turenne,” his ‘‘ Memoires de Turenne,” and the three 
volumes of his ‘‘Campagnes d'Italie, d’Egypte, et de 
Syrie.” A year has scarcely elapsed since the publication 
in eight noble volumes of the collective ‘‘ Commentaries” 
of the great captain, a work rendering Caesar and Napoleon 
akin in the capacity as authors, as they were already akin 
in their character as conquerors. Apart from those more 
formal annals of his astounding career, the latter has left 
an astounding literary monument of his reign in the 
twenty-odd volumes already published of his official papers, 
despatches, and correspondence. 


In rather better taste than Victor Hugo’s miserable book 
on the ‘‘ Armée Terrible,” before referred to, was the poet- 
novelist’s tribute to the memory of his old friend and 
confrére, Alexandre Dumas, on the occasion of the latter's 
‘translation ” or reinterment. 


Before I close, let me refer en passant to the remarkable 
sale which has recently taken place of upwards of 3,000 
drawings and designs from the skilled hand of Karl 
Girardet. Few were of the first order of merit, but all of 
them were interesting. 

During these last few weeks much curiosity has been 
excited at Paris in regard to the Exhibition, which opens 
on this very May day at Lyons. The catalogue and guide 
to it are not the least interesting among the more recent of 
the Parisian publications. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Songs for the Young, No. 1. ‘ Sweet Little Robin,” No. 2 
“‘ Little Flow'vet Blue,” No. 3. ‘ Pretty Lena,” Dr. John D’Est. 
(Novello, Ewer, and Co.) No. 1 has a pretty pert melody, No. 2 
has a graceful and elegant theme, and not less happy and capt 
vating is the theme and treatment of No. 3. The accompani- 
ments are judiciously and effectively laid out for small hands. 
Each number is adorned with a charming and well-designed 
illustration. 

Song. ‘*God Speed the Galatea,” A. B. Allen. (J. Williams.) 
A good well marked theme of a diatonic character, ending with a 
brief energetic chorus, and supported by a vigorous accom- 
paniment. All being in good keeping, an effective song is the 
result. 

Song. ‘ She Answered ‘ Yes!” A.B. Allen. (Duff and Stewart.) 
Perhaps there are too many dotted notes in the theme for it to be 
pronounced graceful; still it has point and character, and the 
whole proves effective and interesting. 

“‘ La Farfalla,” Dr. Fohn D’Esté. (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) A 
sparkling and effective transcription for piano, of the composers 
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yocal waltz of this title. The themes are tuneful, and the whole 
piece is characterised by grace and spirit. 


Song. “ Thinking and Dreaming,” B. Tours. (Cramer, Wood, 
and Co.) By a composer who never dreams (musically) without 
thinking. The time is of an elegant outline, filled in with 
charming detail, and the accompaniment is orchestral in style, 
without ever being intrusive. So happy a composition must com- 
mand admirers. 

Songs for the Sunday Circle, No. 4. 
Rest,” B. Congreve. (B. Williams.) Has a broad earnest melody 
resting upon a judicious accompaniment. The concluding 
sentences of each verse are happily conceived, and the song will, 
from its modest, unpretending grace, secure admirers. 

Song. ‘ Mia Diletta,”"— Fosephine, my Fosephine"—Dr. Fohn 
DEsté. (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) Founded upon an incident in 
the life of Napoleon I. The melody is well marked and telling, 
and the accompaniment is ingeniously built upon an effective 
figure. , 

Song. ‘The Happiest Man of All.” Words and music by #. W. 
Chenny. (B. Williams.) A sort of humorous lecture on the 
virtue and power of contentment ; set to a genial, flowing melody, 
with a well-managed accompaniment. A capital song we should 
say for jovial parties, and calculated to give pleasure to both 
singer and listeners. 

“ Frisches Leben.” Impromptu for the Pianoforte, A. Blumen- 
stengel. (B. Williams.) A sparkling, effective piece, built upon 
bright and expressive themes, worked up into a sort of modi- 
fication of the Rondo form of composition. If played with a 
ready finger and a sensitive touch, this impromptu will prove a 
very effective drawing-room or light concert piece. 

“Victory,” a Battle Sonata, Dr. fohn D’Esté. (Novello, Ewer, 
and Co.) Seeing that this piece presents no movements built 
upon the authentic arthitectural forms employed in the sonata, 
symphony, &c., perhaps it should have been called a Battle 
Fantasia, as it consists of short passages, representing bugle 
calls, the booming of cannon, and other sounds; and as far as 
music can depict spectacular effects, the actions and movements 
of a battle-field. The composer has displayed both skill and 
power in his mimic warfare. 


Classical Extracts, No.1. Mendelssihn’s ‘Hymn of Praise,” W. 
Smallwood. (B. Williams.) A really clever and musicianly 
transcription of some of the chief themes in Mendelssohn's great 
work; characterised throughout by a marked respect to the com- 
poser’s score, by an entire absence of musical flippery, and by a 
knowledge of the legitimate pianoforte effects. 


Songs of the Sunday Circle. Benjamin Congreve. (B. Wiliiams.) 
Three volumes are before us—‘* The Lord is my Shepherd,” ** No 
Cross, no Crown,” and “*O Thou that Weepest Dry the Tear.” “The 
Lord is my Shepherd ” has a sedate, religious tone in its expres- 
sive melody; “*No Cross, no Crown” is of a simple, tuneful 
character ; and “‘O Thou that Weepest” has both breadth and 
tenderness. In all, there is a thoughtful, reflective tone, and 
strong evidences of individual power and of painstaking writing. 
For their purpose, home perfomance on Sundays, these Sacred 
songs are admirably adapted. 

Song. ‘Love's Appeal,” Dr. Fohn D’Esté. (Novello, Ewer, 
and Co.) The melody of this song has a fascinating grace and 
breath about it which will be sure to please, and notwithstanding 
one or two slight departures from the principles of orthodox 
Writing, the treatment of the theme and accompaniment displays 
ingenuity and fancy. 


Song. ‘The Soldier-Boy’s Mother,” H. S. Roberts. (John Shep- 
herd, Warwick-lane.) The first symphony shows that the com- 
poser possesses the power of being picturesque. The melody is 
broad and clear, and we!l-conducted in its rhythm and phrasing. 
An episode in the subdominant a Ja militaire serves very happily 
asthe music to the third verse. This song will repay singers’ 
attention to it. 

Ballad. “Il duol ch’ opprime il cor”"—“The Sorrows of the 
Heart,” Dr. John D'Esté. (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) Has both 
character and time; though certain progressions savour of free- 
dom, and would be objected to by the hypercritical. The ac- 


“* Hail, Seventh Day of Sacred 





companiment has several interesting and well-conducted figures 
in it. 

Song. “The Churchyard on the Hill,” H. S. Roberts. (J. 
Shepherd.) Has a good melody, with a cleverly-manageé modu- 
lation towards the end of each verse. The accompaniment is 
both easy to play and judicious in style. 

The Tiny-Mite Polka Mazurka. M. Funot. (Cramer, Wood, 
and Co.) Having a sparkling tune of a pert character, and being 
both pleasing and playable, this piece is likely to please a good 
many tiny people, and probably gratify a good many people, to 
whom the adjective is only applicable, as regards their musical 
power. 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Ir is said an American house expends in reprints of English 
authors as much as £12,000 per annum on paper alone. 


It is a fact that 40,000 copies of the American printed edition 
of “ Her Majesty’s Own Life in the Highlands” were sold in 
Canada. 

It is denied on authority that the family of the late Mr. Charles 
Dickens is dissatisfied with the life of him written by Mr. John 
Forster. It is also equally clear the public are not, as the book 
has just run through eleven editions. 

“* South Sea Bubbles,” by the Earl and the Doctor, is already 
jn the fourth edition. 


Lord Brougham’s works are now being republished in monthly 
volumes by Messrs. Black and Co., of Edinburgh. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s letter to the Times on behalf of Ragged 
Schools has been printed in a separate form. 


Mr. Arthur Otway, M.P., denies that he was the author of the 
pamphlet entitled ‘* Who is Responsible for the War,” and signed 
“* Scrutator.” 

From Messrs, Longman’s catalogue of periodicals it appears 
there are now published in London 378 monthly, 58 quarterly, 
296 weekly, and other periodicals. ’ 

From Messrs. Sampson Low’s catalogue of books for 1871 we 
learn that Cannon Pullen’s world-renowned “ Fight at Dame 
Europa’s School,” which is after all only modern imitation of 
Arbuthnot’s “History of John Bull,” was the progenitor of 
upwards of eighty similar pamphlets, while “ The Battle of 
Dorking ” produced twenty replies. 

A revised edition of Disraeli’s Manchester speech has been 
issued by the Westminster Conservative Association, and is 
published by Mr. Tweedie, of the Strand. 

To-day appear two new periodicals—The Picture Gallery of 
Sacred Art, published by Messrs. Sampson, Low, and Co., and 
the Week, equally an illustrated publication. 

Professor Duris has undertaken to write a biography of the 
late Sir James G. Simpson, at the request of the executors of the 
latter. 


According to the Scotsman the engagement entered into by the 
Poet Laureate with Messrs. Strahan and Co., the publishers, is 
said to be approaching its termination. For them it must have 
been very profitable, 80,000 copies of the “ Holy Graal” alone 
having been sold. 

Amongst the latest companies registered is the Leeds Printing 
and Publishing Company, with a capital of £2,000, in ten pound 
shares. 

Is it not true that newspaper critics and smart essayists should 
cease to tell us that “language was given us to conceal our 
thoughts” was a saying of Talleyrand’s. It is to be questioned 
whether he ever said anything of the kind. The phrase occurs 
in one of Goldsmith’s Essays on the Bee. ‘ Men of the world,’ 
says he, ‘“‘ maintain that the true end of speech is not so much to 
express our wants as how to conceal them.” 
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Mr. Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, and the writer of “ Pur- 
gatory of Suicides,” is writing another poem, he tells us, of the 
same length and size, to be entitled, “ The Paradise of Martyrs.” 
He has completed three books of it. 


Dr. Cunningham Geikie is writing the story of the Reformation. 
It is to be published by Messrs. Strahan and Co. 


Samuel Bamford, the author of “ Passages in the Life of a 
Radical,” a work which at the time of its appearance created no 
little sensation, and was reviewed in the Quarterly, and quoted by 
Miss Martineau, died the other day at the advanced age of 
eighty-four. 

Messrs. Griffin and Co. are about to reprint a cheap and 
second edition of Dr. Rogers’ popular little book ‘“* A Century of 
Scottish Life.” 

The Grampian Club seems flourishing. It is a club which, as 
our readers may know, is devoted to the republication of maps 
illustrating Scotch antiquities and histories. At its last meeting 
sixty-six new members were enrolled, including eleven members 
of the peerage. 

Will some of our speculating readers or publishers take a 
hint? In his autobiography, Thomas Cooper says his great 
favourite was the London Magazine. He says that since he has 
never seen a magazine that equalled it, he adds, ‘‘ The Monthlies, 
there were no Weeklies then, have doubled, trebled—nay, quad- 
rupled in number since I was a young fellow, and then he 
expresses a wish, and this is what we would have the class 
referred to make a note of—‘*One would rather that they were 
fewer in number and that the real men of genius existing would 
club their wits together to bring cut monthly a new London 
magazine as rich as the old one.” 


The London Institution intend to move with the times. At 
the last annual meeting it resolved that the theatre should be 
utilised by offering facilities for reading papers and discussing 
the same, such papers to be on the commerce and genera, 
business of the City. 

It will be long before the literary men of the first class will 
meet with one so open-handed as the Mr. Strahan who has just 
retired from the publishing firm from Ludgate-hill. Actually he 
is reported to have given one of the clerical authors £1,500 for 
the use of a novel for his magazine. 


The families of Roger and Playfair have just had their 
genealogies told for them by the Rev. Charles Roger, LL.D. 
The book is printed for circulation, and its laborious investi- 
gations will interest all connected with the Scottish branch of 
the Norman house of Roger. It represents in about forty pages 
the results of the research of a quarter of a century. 

A new series of Text-Books will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, under the title of ‘* The New Theological 
and Philosophical Library.” The series will consist of original 
and translated works, and will be edited by Henry B. Smith, 
D.D., and Philip Schaff, D.D. The first two volumes will consist 
of Professor Ueberweg’s “‘ History of Philosophy.” 

In alittle controversy now waging, we see the utility of special 
newspaper correspondents. The special correspondent of the 
Daily News went to Hughenden, and in four columns held up to 
the world the wretched condition of its agricultural poor. The 
Standard correspondent pays the same locality a visit, and he 
writes: “It is a model parish.” Both gentlemen do the best 
they can for their respective parties, but is it not rather hard on 
the public who are not partisans, and who only want the truth 
and nothing but the truth ? 


It is said the post of Ambassador to London was offered M. 
Guizot, but the illustrious historian declined it on account of old 
age and family affairs. 


A Meeting of the Members of the Royal Commission on 
Scientific Instruction and the Advancement of Science, was 
held at 6, Old Palace Yard, S.W., on the 24th inst. Present: 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G.; Dr. Sharpey, Sec., R.S.; 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S.; Professor Stokes, Sec., R.S.; Pro- 
fessor H. J. S. Smith, F.R.S.; and the Secretary, Mr. J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S. 








* ~ e . . . Silat gon 
The Chaucer Society is in distress and appeals for help. It is 
now £200 in debt though its editors work gratuitously, 
We hear Mr. Arthur Sketchley is engaged on a handbook of 
Belgium and Holland for Mr. Cook’s multitudinous tourists, 


Difficult times are coming for publishers and newspaper pro. 
prietors. Paper is getting dearer. We know of one penn 
weekly of large circulation on which the loss on the paper alons 
is fourteen pounds a week. Printing, also, in consequence of the 
nine hours movement, may be expected to be more expensive 
Our German neighbours will be benefited by this. Some of them 
print English well and cheaply. 

The Graphic calls attention to a curious reprint in a northern 
journal. A peace orator is represented as urging on his hearers 
to take their place in that increasing post— 

** Along whose front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave, 
Whose banners bear the simple line, 
‘Our duty is to shave.’” 

Surely the Echo is a little behind in its literary announcements, 
On Saturday week it informed us that a memoir of Robert 
Chambers is announced. Why, the book has been out six 
months. 

We are glad to observe that a new edition of the Doré Bible is 
announced for issue by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, in 
ninepenny monthly parts, which will be the means of bringing 
this magnificent edition of the Holy Bible, for the first time, 
within the reach of the general public. We understand that the 
cost for the drawing and engraving alone of M. Doré’s illustra- 
tions amounted to more than £15,000. 


The difficulties which stood in the way of the Salt Library 
being handed over to the county of Stafford, have been removed. 
The estimated value of the collection is £30,000, but many of 
the books and MSS. it contains are regarded as literary and 
historical treasures almost priceless. Among other rarities are 
the autographs of almost every English monarch. The collection 
will be located in the Market Square, Stafford. For that and 
the cost of the librarian, Mr. T. Salt, M.P., has given £3,000, 
and Mrs. W. Salt, of London, £3,000. 

The valuable library of the late Rev. William Scott, formerly 
of Hoxton, Rector of St. Olave’s, Jewry, was sold last week by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, twenty-nine vols. of the 
Ecclesiologist, the first volume containing the rare and sup- 
pressed review of the New Church in Cambridge Restored, 
£2 2s. 6d. The Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology sold for 
£10; Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesia Anglicane, with 
Notes, fetched £8 10s.; Newman's Works, for £6 7s. 6d. The 
large paper copy of Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford, £2 16s. The 
first series of Notes and Queries, £3 7s. 6d.; Erasmus’ Para- 
phrase upon the New Testament, black letter, £4 15s.; Lapide's 
Commentarii in Libros Veteris et pori Testamente, in the 
original old boards, covered with pig's skin, £6 2s. 6d. 

A Meeting of the Society of Biblical Archeology will be holden 
on Tuesday, May 7th, 1872, at 8.30, when the following papers 
will be read :—1. On Underground Jerusalem, more particularly 
the plateau of the Harem es Shereef. By William Simpson, 
Esq., F.R.G.S. 2. Some Observations upon the so-called New 
Moabite Stone, described in the Times of 26th January, 1872. 
By R. G. Jenkins, Esq. 3. Some Mathematical Observations on 
the Dimensions of the Base of the Great Pyramid, and the Royal 
Coffer. By Solomon M. Drach, Esq., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. A 
very ancient Hebrew Pentateuch from Aden, dating, it is be- 
lieved, from the tenth century, and probably unique, has been 
presented to the Society by Capt. F. W. Prideaux, Assistant 
Political Resident at Aden. This interesting MS. will be exhi- 
bited during the evening, together with the report of a Committee 
appointed to examine the same. ‘ 

The family of the late Rev. F. D. Maurice will be very grateful 
to any friends who will send them letters written by him which 
they may possess. The letters may be copied and returned, and 
may be sent either to Mrs. Maurice, 2, Brunswick Place, Regent's 
Park, or to F. Maurice, Esq., Royal Artillery, 1, The Terrace, 
York Town, Farnboro’ Station, Hants, or to L. E. Maurice, Esq. 
21, Beaumont Street, London. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WorKS. 


Messrs. Bell and Daldy, 

Picturesque Views in England and Wales, by J. M. W. Turner, with 
descriptive notices, reproduced by the autotype process from an early 
India proof copy of the original edition. In 12 monthly parts. 

A Book of Emblems. Edited by Mrs. Alfred Gatly, author of “ Para- 
bles from Nature.” Drawings on wood by F, Gilbert, with verbal 
iustrations by Mrs. Gatty. 

Pre-Historic Phases. Essays on Pre-Historic Archeology, by Hodder 
M. Westropp, author of ** The Trayeller’s Art Companion.” 


Messrs. A. and C. Black, Edinburgh. 


Lord Brougham’s Works, Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous, 
New issue. In monthly volumes, crown 8vo. 

Introduction to Palzontological Botany. By J. H. Balfour, M.D., 
Professor of Botany and Regius Keeper*of the Botanical Gardens, 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 


Messrs. 


Very Far West Indeed, 
American and British Territory beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Byron Johnson. Post 8vo., cloth extra. 


Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 


Personal Experiences and Adventures in 
By R. 


Messrs. Longman and Co, 


Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of the late Henry Thomas 
Buckle. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helen Taylor. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Inthe Morningland: Travel and Discussion in the Birth-countries of 
Christianity with the late Henry Thomas Buckle. By John S. Stuart 
Glennie, M. A. vol. 8vo, 

A Budget of Paradoxes. 
CP.S., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Additions, from the Atheneum. 8vo. 

The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great 
Britain. By John Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 1 vol. 8vo., with 2 Plates 
and 47 Woodcuts. 

Historical and Chronological Encyclopedia, Commenced by the late 
B. B. Woodward, B.A., Librarian to the Queen; completed by W. L. 
R.Cates. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Helps for the Young in their Efforts at Self-guidance. Edited by W. 
Jewitt, M.A., Head Master of the City Middie-Class Schools. Cr. 8vo. 

Life in India. By E. N. C. Braddon, of Lucknow, Oude. Reprinted 
fom Fraser’s Magazine. 1 vol., post 8vo. 

Yarndale : an Unsensational Story. In 3 vols., post 8vo. 


Mr. Murray. 


The National Memorial to the Prince Consort. 
Plates, engraved under direction of Lewis Gruner. 
text is accompanied by numerous Woodcuts. 

The Speaker’s Commentary on the Bible. Explanatory and Critical 
witha Revision of the Translation. By Bishops and other Clergy of 
the Anglican Church. Edited by Canon Cook,JM.A. Vols. I). and III. 
Medium 8vo. 

Pekin, Jeddo, and San Francisco. The Third and Concluding Volume 
ofthe Journal of a Voyage Round the World. By the Marquis de 

uvoir. Translated from the French by Agnes and Helen Stephen- 
wn. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


By Augustus De Morgan, F.R.A.S. and 
Reprinted, with the Author's 


Illustrated ; 24 large 
The descriptive 


Messrs. Seeley and Co. 


Children in Italian and Modern Design. By. Sidney Colvin, with 
Ten Photographic Illustrations. Cloth. 

Series of Cheap School Books, conducted by the Rev. A. J. Church, 
M.A.:—Milton. Samson Agonistes. With Notes by the Rev. A. J. 
Church, M.A.—Livy. Select Passages from the First Decade. With 
Notes by the Rev. J. H. Merriott, M.A.—Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

ct Passages! With Notes by the Rev. North Pinder, M.A.—A 
First Latin Grammar. By the Rev. T. White, LL.D.—A Latin Exer- 
tise Book. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A.—Latin Construing Book. 
Easy Passages from various Authors. With Notes by the Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A 

Messrs. Strahan and Co. 


The Elements of Intellectual Science: a Manual for Schools and 
ges. By Noah Porter, D.D., President of Yale College. 
Demy 8vo. 
The Human Intellect, with an Introduction upon Psychology and the 
Soul. By Noah Porter, D.D., President of Yale College. Demy 8vo. 
Eight Months on Duty. The Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy’s 
y- With a Preface, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D. Sm. 8vo. 





Messrs. Triibner and Co., London. 


The True Life of Abraham Lincoln; being the Private and Public 
Life of President Lincoln from his Birth to the 4th of March, 1861. 
With his most Important and Confidential Correspondence. By Ward 
H. Lamon. With numerous Illustrations, chiefly Portraits, copyright 
secured. In 1-vol. 8vo. pp. 590. 

The Folksongs of Southern India. By C. E. Gover, Madras. Con- 
tents—Canarese Songs, Badage Songs, Coorg Songs, Tamil Songs, 
The Cural, Malayalam Songs, Telugu Songs. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 300, cloth. 

Inman's Nautical Tables. New Edition. With a Practical Intro- 
ductory Treatise on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By the same 
Author; and a Table for the Correction of the Pole Star for the Year 
1871. Royal 8vo. cloth. 

Mr. Tweedie. 


The History of Modern Serbia. 
Crown 8vo. 


By Elodie Lawton Mijatovies. 


Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 


Beeton’s Science, Art, and Literature; a Dictionary of Universal 
Information. Vol. I. Revised and Enlarged Edition, newly illustrated 
by many Engravings. 

Beeton'’s Law-Book; a Practical Compendium of the General Prin- 
ciples of English Jurisprudence. 





Notice.—Our next number will contain a Portrait of the late 
DovuGLas JERROLD, with a Memoir. 


— _— — 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undortake to return voluntary contributions ; nor 
can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 


The Editor requests that books for review, letters, and all other com- 
munications may be addressed to him at the Jilustrated Review Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, six months, 4s., one year, 8s., post 
Sree. Single copies, threepence. 

Covers for binding Volumes I. and UL. of the Illustrated Review may 
be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 1s. 6d. each. 

Volume I. may be had bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 7s. Vol. II., price 5s, 

The Index and Title-page to Vols. I. and II. may be purchased 
separately for One Penny. 








Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the Illustrated Review, 
it is requested that the Publishers may be at once apprised of the fact, 
and furnished with full information. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had at the Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, and from Messrs. Houlston and Sons, or 
through any bookseller or newsagent. 


NOTICE.—Books intended for review should arrive at the Office not 
later than twelve days previous to publication. In the case of Illus- 
trated Works, the Editor will select those specimen blocks which he 
may deem most suitable for insertion, and will then communicate with 
the Publishers of the same respecting their transmission. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the ILLUSTRATED Review received by Mr. 
H. Browne, at the Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
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HOULSTON AND SONS’. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





DISINFECTANT. 
THE SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 
| 





Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. HARMLESS AS COMMON SALT. 


HE DIAMOND WEDDING: 


A Doric Story; and other Poems. 
By Mrs. NEWTON CROSSLAND, 
Author of ‘ Lydia,” ‘‘ Memorable Women,” *“ Mrs. Blake,” &c. 





duced prices. 


THE SAFE DEODORIZER, 


ae 
THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 
1, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET 

BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 








Handsomely bound, fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


SALMS OF LIFE; 


A Collection of Original Hymns and Poems, 





| 
| 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. | Now ready, price 1s., with two beautiful helio. 


With a Preface by the REV. R. H. Baynes, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael and All Angels, type illustrations, 








Coventry. ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR May, 1872. 

Re-issue in 5 vols., crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 17s. 6d. | The Cravens of Cravenscroft. By the Author 

et .| of **The Tenants of Moor Lodge.” Chaps, 

NSO O¥ OFTHE MANOR? SS ais, 
A Series of The Doll's Vigil. 

‘ i | The Observnnces of May Day. By Caroline A. 
Tales and Conversations for the use of Young Females in the Upper and Middle Classes | White. With Illustration. 


| Transatlantic Britains. 

| Modern Corruptions of the English Language, 
By D.C.L. or 

| The Fallofthe Angels. By R. C. Haliburton. 
Miss Dorothy’s Charge. By the Author of 

“My Daughter Elinor,” “Miss Van Kort. 


of Society. 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 


Author of “‘ Little Henry and his Bearer,” ‘ Little Woodman,” &c. 





: ’ F land,” &c. With an Illustration. Ch . 
Crown 8vo., cloth 2s. 6d., or in cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. Marian's pach 7 caw « The’ Nex 
) ; 7 J | Morning. (Copyright secured in America.) 
N Q Ul RE WI TH IN U P O N EVERYTHIN G. Under the Red Cross. The Franco-Prussian 
New and revised Edition, just ready, | War. By the Authoresses of “Our Adven- 
é aah . : tures in the War.” Chap. VI. 
Being the FIVE HUNDRED AND FOURTH THOUSAND of this deservedly be Nosegay of Translations. By Sir John 


popular book. Bowring. No. III. 


A True Lover. By Edith Spicer Jay, Author of 





“A Noble Error,” &c. In Three Chapters. 


Demy 8vo., sewed, Price One Shilling. Chap. 3, “On Revient Toujours.” 
J The Pioneers of Civilization. Emigration 
DAY wi T Hi L ORD LYTT ON. Papers.—No. V. Prince Edward Island. 

Being No. 3 of ‘Summer Moon.” A Picture in the Royal 
Academy, by Fred. Leighton, R.A. ByH.A.D. 

“THE BEST OF ALL GOOD COMPANY.” Gmina ) 
Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. With a fac-simile page of MS. of ** King Arthur.” HE HOLIDAY ANNUAL of the ST. 
J ; 4: JAMES’ MAGAZINE will be issued 
No.1. A DAY WITH CHARLES DICKENS. early in June, and will consist of a number of 


light and amusing stories and other articles 
specially written by eminent authors selected 
| for the work. Illustrated with numerous ¢n- 
gravings and heliotype prints, forming a very 
| handsome volume, and attractive alike to the 


I G H ¥ E E N P E N N Y G I FT - BOO K S 5} tourist and general reader. 


In new style binding. Each 18mo., cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges. Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 


No. 2. A DAY WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
No. 4. A DAY WITH DISRAELI. 














1.—DISPLAY. A Tale by Jane Taylor. | Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, 

2.—GOOD CHILD’S GIFT BOOK. By Dr. Jabez Burns. Hotoway's PILLS subdue with ease and cet 
3.—FLORENCE MURRAY. A Tale. , ay oney a ye pe re the [ yen 

} flife. Mz at large have experienced th¢ f 
4—JULIANA OAKLEY. By Mre. Sherwood. indigestion. No descr'ption of the malady is required, 
5.—ORPHAN’S INHERITANCE (Tie) A Tale. for all have recognised it in one or other of its omy 
6.—THE KNEVETS. A Tale by Emily Taylor | forms. | Let it be known as the greatest case act 
- _ . erers from disordere igestion, tha ’ 

7 > T : : i : , 3 such im a lief as Hollo- 
7.—SCRIPTURE PROVERBS FOR THE YOUNG. By Ingram Cobbin. een ee a a rich and poor, 
8.—PRESENT TO A YOUNG SERVANT. By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. active and sedentary, daily bear undoubted testimon ° 

their safe and efficient action. One trial secures t sie 
future patronage. To all travellers subjected to varia 7 
climates, differing diets, and irregular habits, these pee 








LONDON: 


HOULSTON AND SONS, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. _| iess pitis'witl prove a boon. 





Strand; 





Printed by the Proprietor at the Strand Prin ting Office, 268, Strand, W.C., and published by Henry Browne, at the I//ustrated Review Office, 49 Essex Street, 
and Houtston & Sons, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. May 1, 1872. 


Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d; gallon ss, 
In large quantities by contract, at greatly re. 
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